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“Bind together your spare hours by the cord of some 
definite purpose and you know not how much you may 
accomplish, A man is commonly either made or marred 
for life by the use which he makes of his leisure time.” 


— Taylor 


PARE hours” are just ahead! What will you do 
with them? 

Of course, family and friends must be taken into 
consideration, but every individual should have some 
time in vacation which is all his or her own—time to 
read—time to relax—time to think. 

Perhaps our first plans for vacation time ought to be 
concerned with deciding what we shall think about. That 
means deciding what books and magazines we shall 
read when we take time out for ourselves. Do be sure 
that some of the reading will make you stretch your 
mind with some new ideas. 

Never be prejudiced about a new idea. Keep an open 
mind so you may think clearly and arrive at a conclusion 
based on facts and a fair analysis of situations. 

The world is full of many complications. It is very 
difficult to see clearly through the maze of contradictory 
statements and ideas. Our own country is much con- 
fused over investigations, and personalities, and conflicts. 

The role of a Christian is not a passive one. This is 
our native land, our beloved country, our world—our 
Father’s world. Christ Himself was not one who with- 
drew but who carefully thought through the problems 
before Him and went out to serve His fellows because He 
knew what was right for Him to do. 

Plan the “spare hours” immediately ahead of you and 
use some of your leisure time to think some new thoughts. 
Do not be fearful about stretching your mind. 


—Mabell Rae LeGrand 
Used by permission of The Church Woman 
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Montreat Conferences 
Scheduled for August 


Church Loyalty 
and Education 
Season Opens 
Next Month 


Presbyterian Program 
of Progress Provides 
Spiritual Stimulation 


Where Are Children 
at the Sunday-School 
Hour? 


Bringing Christian 
Stewardship into 
All of Life 


Women of the Church— 
Meetings in August 





Montreat Conferences in August include those arranged by the Board of 
World Missions, the Board of Church Extension, and the Mountain Re- 
treat Association. The season closes Sunday, August 27. Those who attend 
the August conferences will return to their homes with memories of en- 
riching experiences and mountain-top inspiration, ready and willing to 
give themselves more completely to the work of Christ and His Church. 


Looking toward Church Loyalty and Education Season, many local 
churches will find August the time to do the initial planning. Why not ar- 
range informal get-togethers in the form of outdoor suppers, and invite 
former members of Sunday-school classes, and enjoy the fellowship of 
these who have dropped off the enrollment list but who would come 
back with a little persuasion? Why not write letters to those who have 
moved away to let them know that the home church has not forgotten 
them, and perhaps your letters will cause them to place their church let- 
ters in the churches where they are now living. Church loyalty becomes 
meaningful when members take on new zeal and give more willing service 
to the Church. 


The Presbyterian Program of Progress, now building toward its closing 
years, has been a stimulating influence in local churches wherever the pas- 
tors and officers have led the people into active participation in it. This 
five-year program needed its financial objectives, for when any expansion 
project is undertaken financial undergirding also must increase. But this 
unique church-wide enterprise had a greater objective, the deepening of 
the spiritual lives of members of the Church. Much is yet to be accom- 
plished, but where the spirit is willing God’s work is accomplished on 
earth. 


Sunday School Extension is a matter each local church needs to consider 
carefully. Are all the children in the community given Sunday-school op- 
portunity? August is a good time to learn what children are doing at the 
Sunday-school hour. Where children are playing in streets, or on vacant 
lots, at 9:30 o’clock Sunday morning—what about that neighborhood? 


Our Christian Stewardship embodies our total Christian pattern of life. 
We must remember that life means our time, abilities, and material pos- 
sessions. We cannot meet our stewardship with money alone. God wants 
each one to give more than money, which is the easiest giving of all. The 
Christian steward must give service, according to the gifts for service 
with which God has equipped each one. Giving service requires portions 
of our time, and this, too, must be dedicated to Him. Strangely enough, 
God leaves always the greater portion of time, abilities, and material pos- 
sessions for the steward to use of his own accord; but with all, and through 
all, and for all God is to be glorified in Christian lives. 


“Come Let Us Be Joyful” is the theme for the general meeting of Women 
of the Church in our local churches in August. One objective will be to 
rediscover the joy of Christian service in the community, and it will in- 
clude a study of community recreational facilities. In the circle meetings 
the Women of the Church will study Hezekiah’s prayer, preparing for this 
study by reading Isaiah 36 and 37. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Irenenring’”—an account of 
a Protestant religious order for 
women in Germany today. 
Vreni Rordorf describes how this 
order came into being and how 
it has proved beneficial not only 
to those belonging to it but also 
to those who feel the influence 
of its members. 


“ ee 





e The story Mrs. Pruitt has to 
tell in “Expediency—Or Good 
Strategy” of the problems con- 
fronting Protestant schools in 
Africa. In her customary ap- 
pealing style she explains the 
advantages, yet sounds a note of 
caution about the dangers that 
lie in accepting federal aid from 
a Catholic-dominated 
ment. 


govern- 


ee ees 
e The united enterprise of three 
branches of our Presbyterian 
family on this side of the At- 
lantic in advancing the work of 
God in a historic nation across 
the ocean. Dr. Fulton gives a 
firsthand account of our prog- 
ress in Portugal in “Hands 
Joined in a Missionary Venture.” 
en arenes 
hf e@ A must for parents, “Cincin- 
nati Rates the Comic Books.” In 
this report of a community study 
of the “literature” read by many 
children, there is an honest eval- 
uation of the good and bad fea- 
tures of the newsstands’ best 
sellers to the youth of the land. 
a 
e Rev. Ed. Currie’s sobering re- 
port on what is going on where 
the few remaining missionaries 
are continuing their work with 
the faithful Chinese Christians 


in that Communist-controlled 
land. 

a ee 
e A brief history of our 


Church's work in a foreign-lan- 

guage-speaking group—‘French 

Work in Louisiana.” 
————_+——_ 


e Our cover picture—the place 
of meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, at 
the University of Toronto, To- 
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No Obstacle Too Great 


By ED. CURRIE* 


N the Statistical Report for Haichow for the two 
years 1948 and 1949, it is impossible to give the 
exact figures from January 1 to December 31 of 
each year, but the overall picture of the Haichow 
field is about correct. For example, parts of our field 
have been under the liberation authorities longer 
than some other parts. The outlying country dis- 
tricts, especially in the north and west, have ex- 
perienced a gradual tightening of restrictions and 
control during 1947, 1948, and 1949, so that in 
1949 there was hardly a chapel owned by the mis- 
sion or the Chinese church being used for religious 
services. In the north and west country fields dur- 
ing those two years the church workers all were 
forced to evacuate to Haichow. Among these were 
three ordained pastors and all the unordained 
preachers in that part of the Haichow field. By the 
end of 1949 in the whole Haichow field there were 
15 out of 60 chapels being used. By the end of 1949 
in the whole Haichow field only two ordained pas- 
tors out of eight were still on the job serving their 
churches. One of the eight is still refugeeing in Hai- 
chow from his country church. The other five left 
the Haichow Field in 1948 and the early part of 
1949. The unordained men preachers during those 
two years have been reduced from twelve to six. 
With the exception of the church in Shinpu where 
Pastor Kan Rwei Lan is still serving as pastor, the 
attendance at religious services in the fifteen chapels 
still being used has dropped to less than half the 
normal attendance in usual times. We have counted 
the Bible Women as numbering four: Gao Nai Nai, 
over seventy; Hu Nai Nai, also over seventy, who 
was serving in one of the country churches but is 
now living in Haichow; Wang Chu Shen, personal 
worker in the hospital; and Pastor Kan’s wife. The 
picture of the evangelistic work in the Haichow 


*This report on the situation at Haichow was submitted by Mr. 
Currie, a missionary to China. It was part of the Annual Report on 
China of the Board of World Missions. Though his family is in the 
United States, Mr. Currie is staying on to mediate the concern of 
the American Church for the Chinese Christians. 
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Certainly the statements contained in this article 
about Christian work in China today paint no pretty 
picture. Rather, they give to the readers of the SURVEY 
a comprehensive look behind the curtain of silence 
which Communism has thrown around China to the 
real problems confronting Christian leaders in that 
country. Here is a frank, a gloomy, a discouraging 
story of the struggle in which our missionaries there 
are engaged. The hope of those carrying on in spite of 
difficulty and their faith in the message they bear are 
the only bright spots for Christianity in the dark cloud 
encircling this Communist-controlled land. 











field is not so beautiful to look at. But there is this 
to encourage. The Christians and enquirers in 
many of the places still meet together in small 
groups even though they may not have a preacher 
to lead them. 

Haichow was liberated November 7, 1948. During 
the night of November 6 after the Nationalist 
troops evacuated the south compound, all the 
school property was looted thoroughly. There was 
not even a bench left in the auditorium. The West 
Gate Church continued to use the auditorium for 
their religious services for two months, the congre- 
gation sitting on the floor during the services like 
the Japanese and Koreans do. When the whole of 
the Loa Deh school property, including the audi- 
torium, was confiscated for use by the soldiers we 
moved our little school of about one hundred pupils 
to the Woman’s Bible School building. The West 
Gate Church since that time has been meeting in 
the Woman’s Bible School auditorium and yard for 
its services. Our little Primary School was allowed 
to run until February 1949, Chinese New Year, and 
then it was closed by the authorities. The Woman’s 
Bible School ceased to exist November 6, 1948. The 
teachers have all left Haichow. But I am thankful 
that the church school at Panpu has continued with 
three teachers and fifty pupils. Most of our former 
pupils have scattered and are now attending gov- 
ernment schools. Very few of them feel free to at- 





tend church now. As you can see, the Educational 
Statistics in our report do not show a very bright 
outlook either. But I am confident that when the 
time comes to be free to open the schools again we 
will have more pupils than we can take care of. 
Regarding Medical Statistics and report—we 
might say that the falling off in patients and hos- 
pital receipts is an indication of the economic con- 
dition of the people in this section of the country. 
Very few people now can afford to enter a hospital 
for treatment or to buy medicines. It isn’t because 
fewer people are sick but because the people gen- 
erally are hard up financially. But we are mighty 
thankful to say that there has been no widespread 
or serious epidemic during these two years. We are 
sad to report that a great many valuable medicines 
and much useful hospital equipment stored in the 
south compound were looted along with all relief 
supplies, as already mentioned on November 6, 
1948. All the trucks, including those allocated for 
mission use in the Haichow field, were confiscated 
by the authorities during the few months follow- 
ing liberation. Also during 1949 the Hospital Unit, 
most of which was stored in one of the hospital 
buildings, including an X-ray, was confiscated by 
the authorities. Everything in that building was 
taken in spite of all protests we made. Only those 
parts of the hospital unit mentioned above that 
were in use or in other parts of the hospital were 
saved. In order to reduce overhead expenses we are 
gradually reducing the number employed by the 
hospital. But unless they voluntarily leave with the 
three months’ pay offered them we cannot tell them 
to leave. To avoid having so many idle ones we 
have put in four types of vocational training which 
we hope will prepare them for the time 
when they will be forced to earn their 
living with their hands. A number of 
the workers are trying hard to learn to 
make socks, cloth, Chinese grass mats, 
and to press oil from peanuts. A person 
skilled in any one of these trades can 
earn a living and have extra for others 
in the family. The workers are begin- 
ning to appreciate this opportunity to 
learn a trade. Probably another reason 





The author, Rev. Ed. S. Currie 


should be mentioned which certainly contributes 
to the fewness of the patients now coming to the 
hospital—our doctors, though they do remarkably 
well for their training, are still limited in ability 
compared to a foreign doctor. The people know 
this and earnestly hope that circumstances may 
make it possible for a foreign doctor to serve in 
the hospital again. 

As to the general situation in this field—a lot de- 
pends on keeping the hospital running and under 
mission control. If we can just hold things together 
another year maybe there will be a turn for the 
better. 























Left: Chinese friends gather to celebrate Mr. Currie’s birth- 

day. Note Communist soldiers in background. Above: Mr. 

Currie and Ai Lung, the hospital chauffeur, leave for work 
in the Haichow country area. 
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UNDREDS of thousands 
H of lonely women in Eu- 

rope are facing the fu- 
ture with both resignation and 
an inner bitterness which may 
foster moral decay and all its 
ramifications. 

Many millions of European 
women, because of the great 
number of men killed during 
the war, will never marry and 
raise families. It is this fact 
which makes statistics very real 
to them. Numbers in nine digits 
mean more than “casualty” fig- 
ures of “men killed, missing or 
permanently disabled.” To Eu- 
ropean women, statistics mean 
lifetimes empty of normal love, 
endless days without husbands, 
without families. 

In Germany alone, it is esti- 
mated that more than 9,000,000 
German men were “casualties” 
during World War II. This sim- 
ple statistic carries with it the 
stark, awesome fact that an equal number of Ger- 
man women may never marry or finish married 
lives already begun with those nine million men! 

If each of the potential nine million husbands 
had married and their wives had borne each of them 
just two children in the period from 1940-1950, the 
affected number of people would be equal to a mass 
of humanity four times the population of Greater 
New York City! 

Leaders of many groups have seen the problem, 








*Swiss reconstruction field worker, World Council of Churches. 
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“IRENENRING” 


The story of a woman and her way of restoring 
peace in the hearts of her fellow European women 


By VRENI RORDORF* 


but have felt that little could be done to solve it. 
Even church leaders have indicated that they felt 
the task to be too large. Deaconess houses (run by 
German churches) were willing to take in nurses, 
but the women of other vocations apparently were 
without any means of assistance from their pitiable 
dilemma. 

Yet in the mind of one German social vocational 
worker, the germ of a solution to this problem was 
beginning to make itself manifest. To Vikarin Lydia 
Prager, who had worked for years with vocational 
women (“berufstatige Frauen”) for the church of 
Wurttemberg, the only solution for these women is 
some kind of religious order, free enough to allow 
them secular professions, but strong enough as a 
community to be a firm hold for each of its members. 

Vikarin Prager was inspired by the medieval 
order of “Beguines,” of which she had been read- 
ing. It had been an association of women who took 
no monastic vows, yet who devoted themselves to a 
life of religious activities. Founded in 1170 by Lam- 
bert le Begue, a Belgian priest, the “Beguines” (as 
they were later called) lived in small communities 
and were subject as members of the order only to 
the obligations of good works and chastity. The 
group was made up of women who had been left 
desolate by the loss of husbands on Crusade. His- 
torically, the “Beguines” became known for their 
social welfare work and charity. 

Holding a series of evening meetings and con- 
ferences throughout Wurttemberg for girls work- 
ing in factories, for streetcar employees and the like, 
Vikarin Prager came one day to Ulm, a large city 
in southern Germany. Here she discovered a small 
women’s prayer and Bible study group led by a 
woman dentist. These women, she learned, had long 
felt that their community needed a form of Chris- 
tian sisterhood to give it stronger shape. 
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Vikarin Prager, the founder of “Irenenring” 


Again, near Stuttgart, the Vikarin visited a small 
training school for religious teachers. The director 
of the school, a young pastor’s widow and a refugee 
from East Prussia, similarly felt that some sort of 
common lifetime consecration should link her 
young pupils together, strengthening them for their 
work. From these two small groups, and with other 
interested women, Vikarin Prager started the lay 
order for women, “Irenenring.” 

The group was so named after Irene (752-803), 
the wife of Leo IV (Eastern Roman emperor) who, 
while ruling in the name of her son (Constantine 
VI) achieved a place among the saints of the Ortho- 
dox churches for her zeal in restoring images and 
monasteries within the empire. 

As their only sign of membership in the “Irenen- 
ring,” sisters of the order wear the “Ring of Irene,” 
an old Byzantine style said to have been found in 
the empress’ tomb. Made of silver and brightly 
enameled, it shows symbols of Christ’s coming on 
earth, of His martyrship and death. 

Earlier this year, the “Irenenring” held its second 
annual conference at Ludwigsburg, near Stuttgart. 
By that time it could count 40 members, who ap- 
peared far from homogeneous: young, lively girls; 
religious teachers from state schools; employees; fac- 
tory workers; social workers of all ages; widows; a 
musician; three woman pastors; a cripple; an elderly 
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actress. Yet despite their apparent dissimilarity, they 
displayed a united spirit of humility and openness 
toward each other. The community they had or- 
ganized seemed to let something of the spirit of 
the early Church shine through. 

At this meeting, five new sisters were consecrated 
as members of “Irenenring” during a simple cere- 
mony in a village church. As members of the order, 
they promised to center their new lives in prayer, 
in the sacraments, and in joy over Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. They pledged to offer themselves to serve 
wherever and whenever they would be called within 
their environment (as contrasted to deaconesses). 

Single women over 21 who agree to the rules of 
the order can become members. Each year, the as- 
sembly of sisters meets to decide upon new applica- 
tions. Women who marry do not necessarily have 
to leave the order, and, in special cases, married 
women may also join “Irenenring.” Each second 
year, an “Oberin,” or “Mother Superior” is elected, 
who becomes responsible for counselling, helping 
and admonishing the other sisters. (The present 
Oberin is Vikarin Lydia Prager.) 

The “Irenenring” has affiliated itself with wom- 
en’s work of the EKID (Evangelical Churches of 
Germany), and, as part of the Church’s inner mis- 
sions, the EKID has appointed a pastor to assist the 
“Oberin” and to preside over meetings of the ad- 
ministrative committee. 

Stewardship is the keynote for the service of the 
“Trenenring.” Giving not according to any fixed fee, 
but according to what they are led to give at any 
moment, the sisters themselves provide money for 
all projects, publications and social work. Their 
plans for the future include establishing homes for 
vocational women, for school children, and for old 
people. With a spirit of daring, the “Irenenring” 
members are ready for any new task which may 
challenge them. 

A home for girl apprentices is the first important 
project which members of the order have under- 
taken. Several sisters are living in the home, re- 
solved to maintain a Christian family atmosphere 
among the girls. At the request of the Stuttgart 
Inner-Mission, “Irenenring” women do not merely 
supervise the operation of the home, but also at- 
tempt to strengthen the younger women spiritually 
and morally by sharing their work, thoughts and 
experiences. 

What such projects can mean for lonely German 
women is perhaps best shown by the story of one 
young widow who joined the circle. She herself had 
been a musician. Her husband was killed during 
the war with Russia. Soon afterwards, her only son 
died from malnutrition, and life suddenly became 


(Continued on page 379) 
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“The wind blows and the grass bends in that direction.” 


Everybody’s Mother 


By ELISABETH LOGAN DAVIS* 


T has often been said that a great man is usually 
debtor to a great mother. The Chinese say it 
this way, “The wind blows and the grass bends 

in that direction.” Mary Horton Stuart passed on 
to her son, Ambassador Leighton Stuart, her un- 
usual capacity for friendship with people—neigh- 
bors, servants, school children, college students, just 
people. This gift for understanding personalities 
has been a tremendous asset to Dr. Stuart in his 
diplomatic service and earlier in his sagacious ad- 
ministration of Yenching. He often says that the 
test of one’s Christianity is the ability to get along 
with others. Especially does he believe that the 
teaching and administrative staff of the University 
should demonstrate their Christianity in this 
fashion. 

Mary Horton in the yellowed pages of her girl- 
hood diary reveals her deep sense of appreciation 
of those around her. Written in the Spencerian 
style of the eighteen fifties and sixties, these daily 
entries show how early the central theme of her life 
developed, her identification of herself with the 
joys and sufferings of her neighbors. In fact she 
had so many admirers she was called the “Belle of 
Mobile.” 

Even though pleasures in the slow-moving life of 
the Southern city were simple compared to the com- 
plexity of those in our electronic age, Mary appar- 
ently never lacked congenial companionship to en- 
joy them. Her gaiety and vivacious conversation 
were compensation enough for the “fine young gen- 
tlemen” who were her escorts. Frequently after a 
tedious day of teaching in the high school she made 
this entry, “Mr. Comstock called for me and we 
went for a walk along the wharfs. The boats were 
in and we watched the loading of cotton.” 

There was a significant reason why Mary Horton 
chose to go down to the bay. She had made friends 
with the old sea captains who delighted her with 


*Rahway, New Jersey. 
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stories of far-away lands. Their fantastic tales set 
her dreaming of the future, “Some day I shall trav ‘1 
and see the world.” But only to her diary did sh: 
confide her real reason for her wanderlust. It was 
not for idle curiosity but because of a deep-seated 
compassion for suffering humanity. Mary Horton 
had only one cure for the earth’s unfortunates, and 
that Good News she was destined to carry across the 
world. 

The cry from a far country penetrated to Mary 
through another avenue. Occasionally a missionary 
came to speak in the white-pillared Presbyterian 





Mary Horton Stuart as a young girl 
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Church. As she listened her heart pounded out, 
“What can I do for the starving millions in India, for 
the victims of witch-doctors in Africa, for the canni- 
bals in the South Seas, for the suffering women and 
children in China toddling on bound feet?” What 
could she do back in those days of sheltered femi- 
ninity? Certainly her parents would never consent 
to her going alone to tell others about Christ. Cer- 
tainly the many suitors who gallantly escorted her 
to choir practice or who called for an evening of 
music would not understand her unmaidenly desire 
to go to a foreign country. The fine gentlemen who 
serenaded her on moonlight nights would have 
pleaded with her to reconsider her serious decision. 
Her music teacher with whom she often stayed for 
a cup of tea would have admonished, “Why, you 
are a gifted young woman. You with that voice 
should study in Boston. You mustn’t throw away 
your life on ‘those heathen’!” 

Duty, though, was always uppermost in the mind 
of this Southern belle. In the midst of her daily 
calls and callers, sometimes as many as twenty or 
thirty, in the midst of tea parties and candy-pullings 
interspersed with musical evenings, Mary Horton 
was ever mindful of the suffering and sorrowful. 
When a young mother died and left a family of 
children, Mary recorded in her diary, “Early this 
morning I went to watch by the corpse.” Then in 
the stillness of that morning watch she became criti- 
cal of herself, “Oh! how I reproach myself that I 
have never said anything to her on the subject of 
her soul’s salvation. I feel this will be one of the 
thousands of things brought against me in the day 
of judgment. Is it too late to begin now? No, if God 
spares my life, I will try henceforth to be more use- 
ful in my Master’s vineyard.” When another friend 
died of the dreaded yellow fever, she commented, 
“I should not deprecate her loss, for she died a 
Christian.” 
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The home and garden of the Stuart 
family in China 


Mary did not try to escape the fact that sorrow 
and death are close partners of life. Perhaps this 
was borne in on her because so many frends had 
succumbed to the scourge of yellow fever, typhoid, 
“galloping consumption” or “brain fever.” When 
the brother of a young girl who had been taken in 
the epidemic asked her to visit his sister’s grave 
with him, she confided in her diary, “I do not know 
of any place more profitable or better suited for 
contemplation than the graveyard, and I wish it 
were nearer so I could go there often.” 

Because times were hard with a civil war burst- 
ing into a wild conflagration, Mary felt it her duty 
to help out the family finances. Soon after gradua- 
tion she began to teach in a girls’ high school, but 
she did not enjoy her work. Her principal criticized 
her partiality and lack of discipline. Mary felt 
chagrined at her own shortcomings, “I question 
whether I shall ever be uniformly gentle and kind 
for I lost my temper in school again today.” How- 
ever, she had an innate kindness. In spite of the 
scarcity of money, she had the habit of sharing 
whatever she had. There is this record in her 
diary, “I had a letter today from Fanny thanking 
me for the $5.00 I sent her when she was sick with 
the fever”; then this notation, ““We commenced to 
economize tonight by not having supper. But the 
state of things in New York is even more distress- 
ing, over 30,000 persons begging for bread in this 
year 1860. I have made up my mind not to dance a 
step until this wicked war is over.” 

Like all women the world over, Mary saw no good 
in war. When President Jeff Davis ordered a day 
of thanksgiving for victories, she would have noth- 
ing to do with the torch-lighted parade. “Better we 
should humble ourselves in the dust before Him, 
and not raise our heads until this holocaust is re- 
moved.” The next night while she and her sister 
sat sewing on shirts for the wounded soldiers, her 
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father, Judge Horton, was marched at the point of 
a bayonet to the guard house. 

“Just because he was born in Boston, he is sus- 
pected of being a Northern sympathizer,” said 
Mary, as a bitter tear dropped on the shirt. 

“Today I heard it whispered around,” her sister 
said angrily, “that we are secretly sewing on a 
Union flag which will be unfurled when Mobile is 
taken.” 

“It is our enemy who has done this,” replied Mary, 
her family pride deeply wounded. “But it is the 
Lord’s will and I shall not murmur.” 

This attitude of not murmuring over “each re- 
buff that turns earth’s smoothness rough,” was her 
mainstay throughout her long life of eighty-three 
years. Early she learned to adapt herself to circum- 
stance. When the young gentlemen went to war and 
there were no social parties or callers, Mary Hor- 
ton, always eager for knowledge, turned to serious 
reading. The entries in her diary show the extent 
of her reading. “Picket’s History of Alabama gave 
me reason to be proud of my state. Read tonight and 
am halfway through Milton’s superb poem Paradise 
Lost. I have finished Festes—an infidel book but I 
do not think I shall be led astray. Completed the 
last of the five volumes of D’Artigne’s Reformation. 
Am starting Humboldt.” She stayed up late reading 
Macauley’s History of England with a digression 
to Dickens or Cooper and even the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, which she found “quite interesting.” But 
with all her desire to know the best in man’s think- 
ing, she never lost track of her main objective in 
life. She resolved, “I shall spend more time in Bible 
study even if I have to shorten my practice of music. 
If I expect to spend an eternity with God, ought I 
not to be daily preparing myself for it by keeping 
my heart in constant communion with Him?” 

All of this preparation was taking place in Mary 
Horton’s circumscribed existence while destiny was 
working out a plan for the fulfillment of her dream. 
A young Princeton graduate, John L. Stuart, went 
to China as one of the earliest missionaries. When 
he came home on furlough with his health im- 
paired from hard work, poor food, and improper 
housing over an opium den, the church fathers 
said he could not go back without a wife. In the 
spring of that year, at the General Assembly, Mary 
and John met for the first time. Soon after, John 
made the long journey from his home in Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky, to visit Mary. His mind made up, 
he borrowed a buggy and took the vivacious young 
lady for a drive along the Shell Road, overlooking 
the bay of her dreams. It all worked out and in 
1874 they were married. They lived happily ever 
afterwards in spite of the fact that the morning 
after the wedding, for morning prayers, her father 
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selected, “Come Ye Disconsolate.” In later life Mrs. 
Stuart with her keen sense of humor loved to recall 
this incident. 

Nothing less than a supreme spirit of love could 
have carried these two cultured and energetic Chris- 
tians through the hardships of life on a Chinese 
houseboat, through the tediousness of strange cus- 
toms and language, through the untimely death 
of their youngest boy and baby daughter, and 
through the long separation from their three sons, 
who had their schooling in America. It is not sur- 
prising that Mary and John, so equally matched as 
to wisdom, health, ideals of service, and nobleness 
of purpose, should create a home which has made 
history. 

When Mary Horton married the Rev. John Lin- 
ton Stuart, she set the stage for greatness and 
strengthened the evidence that we are what we are 
born. The best of heritage would course through 
the veins of her sons. Their great grandfather, Rev. 
Robert Stuart, was one of the founders of Tran- 
sylvania College in Lexington, Kentucky. Their 
grandfather, Rev. David Todd Stuart, founded Stu- 
art’s Female College in Shelbyville, Kentucky. ‘True 
to family tradition, the Rev. John L. Stuart opened 
a boys’ school in Hangchow. 

While the children in the Stuart household were 
still youngsters, an abridgement of East and West 
cultures was begun. Leighton, David, and Warren 
were taught to read, speak, and write the Chinese 
characters and language as aptly as native children 
do. Today Ambassador Leighton Stuart knows the 

(Continued on page 378) 





Family portrait—left to right, Rev. Warren H. Stuart; Mrs. 

Warren Stuart; Rev. John Linton Stuart, the father; Master 

John Stuart, small son of the Leighton Stuarts; Mary Hor- 

ton Stuart, “everybody’s mother”; Dr. David Stuart (in the 

rear); Mrs. J. Leighton Stuart; and Rev. John Leighton 
Stuart, Ambassador to China. 
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Lisbon, landing briefly to change planes at 
Le Bourget Airport in Paris, made famous 
by the historic flight of Charles Lindbergh. The trip 
was retarded by an 80-mile-an-hour head wind and 
required nine hours instead of the usual seven. I 
was met in Lisbon by Rev. and Mrs. Michael Testa, 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
Rev. Aureliano Pires, missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil, the students of the Theological 
Seminary, and a considerable group of evangelicals 
who had come to welcome me to Portugal. It was a 
wonderful feeling to be greeted in this way by 
friends, and this first gesture was characteristic of 
the warm hospitality which I enjoyed throughout 
the visit. Arriving as I did in advance of Rev. 
Charles Arbuthnot, European representative of the 
Presbyterian Board, U.S.A., and Rev. Charles T. 
Leber, D.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., who were 
to meet me in Lisbon, I had an opportunity to see 
something of the work under favorable circum- 
stances before plunging into the rigid schedule 
that had been outlined for us. Mr. and Mrs. Testa 
took me to their home where I was royally enter- 
tained. It was my privilege also to meet with the 
fine group of young missionaries connected with 
the orientation center in Lisbon, which performs 
for missionaries proceeding to Portuguese colonies 
the same functions carried by our Brussels Bureau 
for missionaries to the Belgian Congo. 
Of all the cities that I saw in Europe, I would 
choose Lisbon as the most attractive. One is con- 
stantly reminded, of course, of Brazil. The language 
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Portugal — A Report 


By C. DARBY FULTON* 


is the same, the people are very much alike in dis- 
position and temperament, many of the names of 
towns and cities are repeated, and it is easy to trace 
the Portuguese origins from which many of the 
characteristics so familiar in Brazil have been de- 
rived. 

One even finds the off-level cable cars that carry 
passengers up the steep grades of some of the 
streets, and the elevators which transport pedestrians 
quickly from one level of the city to another, remi- 
niscent of the great Brazilian city of Bahia. 

It becomes evident at once in Lisbon that the 
evangelical community is a tiny little minority in the 
midst of a sea of Catholicism. On every hand are re- 
minders of the strong hold that the Catholic Church 
has on the nation and the people. In the downtown 
area of Lisbon on the Praca da Rossio is the former 
seat of the Inquisition in Portugal, and farther out 
toward the edge of the city is the magnificent Je- 
ronimos Monastery, erected in commemoration of 
the discovery of the route to India and sacred as the 
burial place of Vasco da Gama, where 600 monks 
are in training. Throughout the city pretentious 
cathedrals with domes and spires and crosses give 
evidence of the proud position that the Catholic 
Church occupies. 

In the year 1945 a unique venture in missionary 
work was begun with the organization of the Pres- 
byterian Committee on Evangelical Co-operation in 
Portugal. The bodies participating in this enterprise 
are the Presbyterian Church in Brazil, the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., and the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., each through its authorized Foreign Mission 
Board or Agency. The Committee maintains its 
headquarters in New York and is composed of nine 
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members, three from each of the churches named 
above. 

Those who are familiar with the development of 
the Presbyterian Church in Brazil will recall that 
it is the daughter of the other two bodies with 
which it is now associated in the present triangular 
undertaking, being the outgrowth of the work done 
by the missions of the Presbyterian Churches, U.S.A. 
and U.S. in Brazil during the past one hundred 
years. Thus, for the first time in history as far as we 
can ascertain, mother churches are uniting with one 
of their own offspring in the inauguration of a joint 
missionary service in a common field. 


Work Started by Brazilian Church 


What makes this the more remarkable is that the 
primary initiative came from the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil. It was natural, of course, that the 
developing Protestant community in that land 
should have turned its thought and attention to 
Portugal, the mother country. The historical and 
traditional ties between Brazil and Portugal are 
strong. Claimed for his country by Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral, a Portuguese navigator, in the year 1500, 
Brazil remained for three centuries the huge colony 
of the little European kingdom. At one time in the 
early nineteenth century the Portuguese royal fam- 
ily actually fled from Lisbon to Brazil, and for four- 
teen years Rio de Janeiro was the seat of the Portu- 
guese government. Though Brazil proclaimed its 
independence in the year 1822 and has developed 
since as a great autonomous commonwealth, the 
marks of her Portuguese antecedents are printed 
indelibly upon her culture and life. The people are 
largely the descendants of the colonists from Por- 
tugal, and the language and literature of the coun- 
try are Portuguese. 

About thirty years ago the apostolic spirit of 
Brazilian Presbyterians manifested itself in a truly 
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heroic step when the young Church, still struggling 
with the problems of its own development and sup- 
port, resolved to send one of its number as a mis- 
sionary to the old country. Thus there was begun 
in the city of Lisbon, capital of Portugal, a Presby- 
terian work which has continued without interrup- 
tion until the present day. The limited resources of 
the church in personnel and in money have kept 
this work small through the years, but it has been 
marvelously productive and has fostered a glowing 
missionary enthusiasm in the Presbyterian com- 
munity in Brazil. Out of a burning desire to 
broaden this service and to strengthen the impact 
of Protestantism in Portugal, the Brazilian Church 
addressed repeated appeals to the Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States for assistance in its 
missionary endeavor. The organization of the Pres- 
byterian Committee on Evangelical Co-operation 
in Portugal is the fruition, therefore, of a long- 
cherished desire and marks the beginning of a more 
vigorous effort to foster the evangelical faith in Por- 
tugal. 


Plan for Co-operative Work 


The basis of co-operation provides for an equal 
share in authority and in responsibility on the part 
of the three participating bodies. Nevertheless, in 
practical consideration of the fact that the Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil is not at the present pre- 
pared to carry a full third of the budget expense, 
the other two bodies are compensating for this by 
making somewhat larger contributions than their 
pro-rata share would represent. The total annual 
budget is at the present time about $27,000. 

There are already six missionaries in Portugal: 
four who are under appointment by the Presby- 
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terian Church in Brazil, and two by the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. is obligated to supply two mis- 
sionaries as soon as they can be found. 

In Portugal itself there is an organization which 
is the counterpart of the one set up in New York 
by the sending boards. The missionaries in Portugal, 
together with ministers of Presbyterian congrega- 
tions already existing in that country, have formed 
themselves into the Presbyterian Committee on Co- 
operation in Portugal. Recently this group has been 
augmented by the addition of several ministers from 
other denominations who have decided to cast their 
lot with the Presbyterian Church. 

The general aim of this work has been stated as 
follows: 


“The supreme and controlling aim of 
the work of this committee shall be to 
make the Lord Jesus Christ known to the 
people of Portugal as their Divine Saviour, 
and especially and primarily to evangelize 
the people and to persuade them to become 
Christian Disciples; to gather these peo- 
ple into Christian Churches which shall be 
self-propagating, self-supporting, and self- 
governing; to co-operate so long as neces- 
sary with these churches in the evangeliz- 
ing of Portugal and in bringing to bear on 
its life the spirit and principles of Christ.” 


Continental Portugal is a small country, its area 
being roughly equivalent to that of the state of In- 
diana. Its population, however, aggregates approxi- 
mately eight million. Few other nations of com- 
parable size have so profoundly affected the life and 
destiny of the world. Few have a history that can 
match the glamour of those adventurous centuries, 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, when Por- 
tuguese navigators and discovers were charting new 
seas, blazing new trails, and winning new domin- 
ions for the crown. Some of that old glory may have 
faded, but Portugal still maintains her possessions 
in all parts of the world, and continues to be the 
nerve center that controls a vast world empire. The 
Portugal of today reminds one of an old nobleman, 
mellow, cultured, full of himself, living on the 
glories of his parchments, but unable to maintain 
himself on the level of his past greatness. 


Struggle of Protestantism in Portugal 


No extended account of Protestantism in Por- 
tugal is possible within the brief limits of this re- 
port. Suffice it to say that the Gospel, always afire 
in one heart or another, was persecuted for cen- 
turies; but the fire, however feeble and flickering, 
kept on burning, until in 1911 it was blown into 
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brighter flame when the government became a re- 
public and a more liberal policy was adopted 
toward all religions. Even so, only in the last twelve 
or fifteen years has the movement emerged from a 
long period of semi-stagnation, when evangelicals 
numbered slightly more than three thousand, to 
the present figure of something over six thousand. 
Thus, the Protestant population has doubled in 
the last fifteen years—not by immigration or any 
other external cause, but by conversions among the 
Portuguese themselves. 

An evangelical map of Portugal would show that 
the Gospel is pretty well spread over the country. 
Actually, the surprising fact is not that there are 
as many as six thousand professed believers, but 
that there are not more. Several Protestant groups 
have been at work for longer or shorter periods, in- 
cluding Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Brethren, and others. 
There are four groups of Baptists which have no 
affiliation with one another. The Plymouth Breth- 
ren are among the stronger of the evangelical group, 
but do not affiliate with any of the others. The 
Methodists, once the largest Protestant group in 
Portugal, now have only eight or nine churches and 
a few missions. They have just two active pastors. 
The relations between the Methodists and the Pres- 
byterians are very cordial. 

There have been two camps of Presbyterians, but 
now they are together. In Portugal proper there are 
eight Presbyterian churches, fourteen missions and 
several preaching points. In the Azores there are 
two Presbyterian churches, one mission and two 
preaching points. On the Island of Madeira there 
are three Presbyterian Churches and five missions. 
Thus the Presbyterians are without question the 
strongest single evangelical group in Portugal today. 

Unfortunately, Protestantism is splintered into 
miany sects and a united approach has been very 
difficult. One of the great needs of the evangelical 
work is to gather these groups together into a new 
spiritual fellowship. 


Reasons for Slow Development 


There are three quite obvious reasons, among 
others, for the slow progress of the evangelical cause 
in Portugal: 

1. There has been little effective co-operation be- 
tween the several small and struggling evangelical 
groups. 

2. The churches are poor, lacking the resources 
for an aggressive advance. Often the local support 
of a pastor is utterly impossible, and those who fol- 
low the work of the ministry frequently maintain 
themselves in whole or in part by outside employ- 
ment. It is not that the evangelicals of Portugal lack 
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the grace of liberality. Dr. Richard Waddell, a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., re- 
marked one day, “It was in Lisbon that I heard a 
pastor say for the first time in my life: ‘At times I 
feel like urging my people to be more moderate in 
their giving and their church attendance. I don’t 
actually urge this, but it hurts me to see their ex- 
traordinary faithfulness.’ ” Most of our Presbyterian 
people in Portugal are poor, but they come long 
distances to church, not once but twice on Sundays; 
many cannot afford carfare, and therefore come 
afoot. They give of the little that they have until it 
really hurts. 

3. There is a lack of adequate leadership. This is 
Protestantism’s greatest need in Portugal. It is esti- 
mated that there are not more than five or six min- 
isters in the entire evangelical fellowship who could 
be regarded as well-trained men. With few excep- 
tions, pastors and evangelicals in the field have had 
only Sunday-school experience as a preparation for 
the ministry. That they have made as great a con- 
tribution to the development of the church as has 
been done constitutes a tribute to their resources in 
faith. 


Theological Seminary Begun 


In an effort to supply the evangelicals of Portu- 
gal with leaders of ability, the Joint Presbyterian 
Committee has set up a Theological Seminary in 
Lisbon. This is under direct Presbyterian control, 
but is designed to serve as a training center for min- 
isterial candidates of all denominations. There are 
now ten students. It is interesting to note that the 
following denominations are represented on the fac- 
ulty: Lutheran, Congregational, Lusitanian (Epis- 
copal), Presbyterian U.S.A., and Presbyterian of 
Brazil. With the exception of the so-called Alliance, 
a fellowship of Protestants which is practically non- 
functioning, the Presbyterian Seminary is the only 
interdenominational project in Portugal. 

The Seminary is a delight. Situated in the beauti- 
ful suburbs of Carcavelos in a new, bright and com- 
fortable building attractively and tastefully fur- 
nished, this institution is far more significant for 
the evangelical enterprise than its size would sug- 
gest. It has become the rallying point of Portuguese 
Protestantism. 

One cannot speak too highly of Mr. and Mrs. 
Testa, missionaries of the U.S.A. Church. They are 
ideally chosen for the role they are playing. They 
are modest people of more than usual ability, of fine 
Christian quality, and of exceptionally winsome 
personality. They have become the center of much 
of the Protestant life, giving direction and counsel 
and friendship in their warm-hearted way. They 
have made valuable contacts in governmental, cul- 
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tural, and educational circles and with the Ameri- 
can and British colonies. Largely through their in- 
fluence the Seminary has become the focus of Prot- 
estant activity. It provides a place for conferences, 
institutes, seminars, meetings, and the launching of 
evangelistic and educational projects. It is bringing 
together the divided Protestant segments into a 
united whole. 

The largest Protestant group in Lisbon is the con- 
gregation of the Sao Bento Presbyterian Church. 
Here one finds a great assembly of worshippers rep- 
resenting a true cross section of the people of Por- 
tugal’s capital, including many persons of high 
standing in the social, professional, and business life 
of the city. I attended the Sunday morning service 
at this church and was impressed by the large and 
enthusiastic congregation that was present. 

Unfortunately, this great church has_ been 
estranged from our work in Portugal because of cer- 
tain personal disagreements; but one of the happiest 
experiences of our sojourn in Lisbon was to witness 
the reuniting of these factions. With the healing of 
this wound within the body of Protestantism, a 
period of better health has come for our work. 

Dr. Leber, Mr. Arbuthnot, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to sit down with our Presbyterian Group as 
it dealt with the problems of budget, personnel, the 
Seminary, the churches, a proposed Protestant medi- 
cal clinic, evangelistic and educational projects, and 
various interchurch and ecumenical relationships. 


Needs of Portuguese Mission 


The chief needs of our work in Portugal at the 
present time may be summarized as follows: 

1. Personnel. We found only three missionaries 
on the field, though there are several Portuguese 
ministers and evangelists. The three missionaries 
are Rev. and Mrs. Michael Testa of the U.S.A. 
Board and Rev. Aureliano Pires, representing the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church. Two other Brazilian 
missionaries, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Carnier, are 
now in the United States, studying at Union Semi- 
nary in Richmond, having been forced to leave 
Portugal because of an inadequate visa. It is impor- 
tant that these missionaries should re-enter Portugal 
on a regular visa at the earliest possible moment. 
Our own Church still has no missionary representa- 
tive. It is urgent that we send soon one missionary 
couple and one single woman thoroughly trained 
in Religious Education to direct the whole program 
of training in that field. 

2. Automobiles. ‘There is an immediate and ur- 
gent need for three cars to assist our missionaries 
and evangelists in their work. One of these should 
be placed at the disposal of Mr. Testa in Lisbon. His 
multiple activities require much travel within this 
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huge city of a million people as well as into the sur- 
rounding country. 

3. A revolving fund, to give assistance in the 
building of churches by providing loans which are 
to be repaid into the fund. 

4. A Protestant hospital. A statement signed by 
seven Protestant physicians and surgeons of Lisbon, 
pledging their services without charge to such a 
hospital, gives practicability to this proposal. 

I think it safe to say that the joint Presbyterian 
program is on the way. It is concentrated around 


Dr. Benjamin Rice Lacy, Jr., 
was unanimously elected Mod- 
erator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian 
Church, US., at its annual 
meeting at Massanetta Springs, 
Virginia, June 8. This was the 
first time in twenty-one years 
and the third time in the his- 
tory of the Church that a 
Moderator has been chosen 
without opposition. Dr. Lacy, 
of Richmond, Virginia, has 
been President of Union The- 
ological Seminary for the past 
twenty-four years. Prior to 
that time he was pastor for a 
number of years of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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four chief centers which are many hours apart by 
train, boat or airplane; yet ordained ministers have 
been located in each of these places, and many 
preaching points have been opened in the sur- 
rounding areas. The congregations are surprisingly 
large, characterized by great spirituality, zeal in 
witnessing, fervence in prayer, soundness in the 
faith, simplicity and sincerity in Christian living. 

A significant work has been begun in Portugal. 
It augurs well for the future of Protestantism in 
that country. 
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readers the Rev. Hunter Bryson Blakely, Jr., 

Th.D., D.D., in his new position as Secretary 
of the Division of Higher Education, of the Board 
of Education. 

Dr. Blakely was born in Lancaster, South Caro- 
lina, received his Bachelor’s degree from Erskine 
College, his M.A. from Princeton University, and his 
B.D. from Princeton Seminary. Following his grad- 
uation from Princeton he was awarded a Fellow- 
ship to the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
thereafter spent some time both in Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, and the University of Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Blakely knows our Presbyterian Church in- 
timately from the point of view of pastor, teacher, 
and administrator. He has served churches in Louis- 
ville and Harrodsburg, Kentucky, and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Staunton, Virginia. For 
two years he served as Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation in Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Georgia, and he has been President of 
Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina, since 
1939- 

As an author Dr. Blakely is well known, having 
produced four volumes which have been well re- 
ceived and widely read over our Assembly: Religion 
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in Shoes (1934); With Christ into Tomorrow 
(1936); Facing Life’s Questions (1938); and Defend- 
ing the Bulwarks (1942). , 

To his new position Dr. Blakely brings an inti- 
mate knowledge of college problems and college 
needs which will be a valuable asset to the Board 
of Education and to every school and college in 
our Assembly. His new work will place him in a 
position of leadership also in Student Work, and 
the enlarged program of Vocational Guidance and 
Recruiting which the Board has in mind will go 
forward under his direct supervision. 

Under his wise and able administration the Board 
of Education confidently believes that it will soon 
be in a position to offer to our Church that quality 
of leadership which represents Christian Education 
at its best and which will help keep our Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., in the forefront of the educa- 
tional forces in America. 

In commenting on the significance of the position 
to which Dr. Blakely has been called, Mr. W. E. 
Price, of Charlotte, a former moderator of the 
Church, has said that it is “an office of tremendous 
importance, in my opinion far more important than 
that of any college presidency and one in which he 
can have a great influence in the furtherance of 
Christian education throughout our entire Church.” 
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Many of us who enjoy working through our organization, the Women of 
the Church, do not realize that in the Mission fields in which our Church is 
serving similar organizations are either formed or are in the process of for- 
mation. A detailed study of these organizations would be most interesting, © 
but since such a study is impossible in a short article we can review but 
briefly the work in four of the fields. 


Women of the Church in 


By MRS. H. D. HABERYAN* 


The Congo 


RGANIZED.work of the women in the Congo 
() is described by one of the missionaries as 
follows: “On several of the older stations 
(centers where missionaries live) we do have organi- 
zations of the women. Not detailed as we have it 
here, but with circle leaders, Bible teachers, regu- 
lar meetings, etc. Some of the women have done fine 
work. Circle meetings are well attended and the 
general meeting held once or twice a month is most 
interesting. 
“On the smaller stations and in the newer sections 
a general meeting is held once a week. From these 
centers leaders go into nearby villages and also hold 
meetings often among varied groups as with wives of 
soldiers. In a large native city in the heart of the 
Congo the work is well organized due to the efforts 
of our missionary, Miss Mary Crawford. These 
women lead and direct all of their own meetings 
and are most active in teaching, doing personal 
work, singing in the choir, and serving in other 
ways. The chief difficulty encountered in the Congo 
(especially in rural areas) is the fact that the women 
are the burden bearers with little time to grow in 
Christian understanding and in works.” They are, 
however, serving to the best of their ability and are 
outstanding in doing personal work. 


Brazil 


In Brazil the work is well organized. A Secretary of 
Woman’s Work (who serves without salary) is in 
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Other Lands 


charge. The first society was organized in 1920 along 
the lines of our own circle plan. A Presbyterial (di- 
vided into districts which hold group conferences) 
was organized the following year. Now there are 23 
Presbyterials with about 7,000 members and a 
group of these have been formed into a Synodical. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary in Brazil publishes an an- 
nual yearbook listing programs for the general 
meetings, and several books of programs for the 
circle meetings have been published and widely 
used. There is also a Manual (now in its fourth edi- 
tion) widely used for study. While the missionaries 
have been responsible for the formation of this 
work and still serve as advisers it is a source of satis- 
faction to them that all Presbyterial Presidents and 
the Secretary of Woman’s Work are Brazilians. ‘The 
women of the Church are loyal to its program, en- 
thusiastically supporting Home Missions, especially 
work among the Caiua Indians and the Foreign Mis- 
sion work being done in Portugal. When the new 
building was erected at the Seminary in Campinas 
the women furnished the china, silver, linens, etc. 
for the dining room. 


Korea 


From Korea comes this interesting account of the 
work there. Most of the stations have local circle 
meetings which are usually held on Sunday after- 
noon, and the Auxiliary general meeting, most 
often held at night. A Presbyterial has been or- 
ganized around each station and a Bible school to 
train leaders has been established in each. With the 
exception of the Bible schools the Korean women 
have entire charge of the work and the presidents 
and chairmen preside with grace and ease. At the 
general meeting the program consists of a devo- 
tional, reports from circles, with sometimes an in- 
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spirational address followed by the presentation of 
offerings. Korean women excel in personal work 
and visitation. 

The Korean Presbyterials meet once a year and 
follow well-planned programs with reports from lo- 
cal auxiliaries, messages, etc. Banners are awarded 
the auxiliary having the largest attendance, and 
great enthusiasm is shown when the winners are 
announced. The Presbyterial often supports a Bible 
woman who visits the various churches. 

Women of the Church in Korea are beginning to 
have Life Memberships. They became interested 
when they saw the pin and certificate of our mis- 
sionary, Miss Louise Miller. Recently when another 
loved missionary, Miss Meta Biggar, left for the 
States, the women wanted to present her with a gift. 
They copied Miss Miller’s pin and certificate (giv- 
ing $25 to a Field Worker’s Fund!) and presented 
them to Miss Biggar. 


China 


Woman’s work in China differs in the various sta- 
tions, but a description of the work being done at 
one of the older stations indicates something of its 
character. Quoting a returned missionary, “The 
women have their regular meetings and are out 
winning the heathen to the truth constantly and 
looking after the sick. Periodically a meeting is held 
of all the women of the Presbytery and there is a 
biannual meeting resembling our own Synodical 
meeting. One of the most helpful services the 
women render is the holding annually of a Bible 
class or conference for country women. At one such 
class there were 500 women in attendance and even 
under Communist domination 200 recently at- 
tended. 
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Left: these three leaders of the Women of the 
Church in Korea find many of the same problems 
as in the U.S.A.; below: the Women of the Church 
in Brazil welcome visitors from the U.S.A.; China 
Women lead children to Christ; Women in the 
Congo gather for their meeting under a mango tree. 


“When the General Assembly of the Church of 
Christ was organized one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples was that there would be no difference be- 
tween the sexes in status. Women can be ordained. 
I do not know of any who have asked for it, though 
some of them are fine ‘preachers’ in their humble 
way. They are elders and deacons in the Church, 
however. With the representation as deacons, elders, 
and voting members of the Presbytery, there is not 
much reason for a separate organization as we have 

(Continued on page 380) 
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A Circle Meeting in the 


Congo 


By MRS. W. F. PRUITT * 


TRIDING along beneath the palms, bright as 
S: tropical bird in her flowing dress of gay print, 

Mbombo Luise is on her way to the women’s 
meeting in the village of Chief Cold-in-the-Head. 
Mbombo is no longer young but her step along the 
path has the spring of a girl’s. She carries her Bible 
and hymnbook on her head, and flung across her 
shoulder a long twisted antelope horn from which 
she blows a deep, far-reaching summons. 

“Call the women together well! Teach them 
well!” I shout encouragement to her. For I am go- 
ing on past the village of Cold-in-the-Head to the 
potters’ village at the farthest edge of Luebo. 

There the evangelist’s wife comes smiling from 
her yard to meet me, hands extended in greeting. 
Her husband, just a week out of the hospital with 
a serious illness, looks much better than when I 
last saw him. He is warmly grateful for the rice I 
have brought, and his wife for its tin container. 

She goes to circulate through the neighborhood, 
telling the women that Mamu has come. The evan- 
gelist has the children bring a wicker chair for me 
and scurry about arranging mats and logs on the 
hard swept earth before the little mud and thatch 
house. The women are slow in gathering. Some are 
beating out manioc flour or chopping greens for 
the evening meal. Others are just getting back 
from the forest, baskets on their heads heavy with 
fresh-harvested corn or manioc, with firewood or 
palm nuts. Some tarry long enough to wash their 
tired feet and hot faces. Others put down their 
baskets and hurry to join in the singing. 

As each joins the little group she bows her head 
in a moment of worship. One old gray-haired lady 
utters an involuntary groan, “Oh, my knees!” as 
she lowers herself to the mat on the ground. The 
evangelist’s wife quiets the cluster of twittering 
children whose naked bodies are gray with dust. 
She is the leader; she announces the hymns (which 
a visiting schoolboy helps to lead) and calls on one 
and another of the women from the group to pray. 


*Evangelistic missionary in Luebo, Africa. 
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I teach a lesson on the Lord’s Prayer. “Our Father, 
which art in Heaven .. .” The joy of addressing 
Him thus! For their ancestors have known of God 
in Heaven, Creator, Ruler, Power, but a God who 
is our Father they are only now beginning to un- 
derstand. Someone said recently that the task of 
the missionary in Africa is not to persuade the 
people to believe in God, nor to make them reli- 
gious, but to show them what God is like. 

This was a “circle” meeting, so called and so 
organized after the familiar pattern of Woman’s 
Work. Each Tuesday afternoon I visit some one of 
the thirteen circles of the Second Church, Luebo, 
a group of as few as six or as many as sixty women 
and a big following of children, gathered in a yard 
under a shade tree. Usually their leader teaches the 
lesson, then calls on me to “strengthen the word.” 
Sometimes she insists that I have the lesson. “When 
you are here, Mamu, they want to hear your teach- 
ing.” Every last Tuesday of the month we all 
gather at the church for the big general meeting 
with a special program and special music. Some- 
times I take Bible pictures or the victrola and play 
them some hymn tunes. To this meeting they bring 
their offering, circle by circle. At the end of the 
year these accumulated gifts of the women are sent 
to some outlying areas of the work, currently to 
the cannibal country to the south. Every Sunday 
morning after church the circle leaders and Bible 
teachers come to our frent porch for an hour to 
study the week’s lesson with me, and to discuss the 
problems of the women’s work and of the women’s 
life in an African village. Now and then I invite 
them to our house just for fun—games and stunts 
and songs and laughter and refreshments (bananas, 
peanuts, plantain cakes, fruit juice). 

The same types are here in the African Women 
of the Church as in the American. There are the 
faithful, the constant, the concerned, the conse- 
crated. There are the “Marthas,” able helpers when 
they come, but often permitting affairs of house- 
hold and field to hinder their “sitting at the feet 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Annies A awe nigger te: 


A Testimony 
to Opportunity 


By LEWIS O. WATERSTREET* 


The work of these students shows what groups 
throughout the Church can do in pastorless churches 





Song leader David Davies plans the 

music with one of the church members. 

Below: the two students greet Sunday- 

school Superintendent Dick Brown 

and another church member after the 
service. 
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Bill Wilson delivers tuc morning mes- 


sage at Hazel Glen Church. 


HESE young men are certainly spoiling us,” commented 

one of the elders of the home mission church. He was 

speaking of the Westminster Fellowship deputation team 
which had been supplying the pulpit in this church for several 
months. Nor was this just one man’s opinion. As minister to stu- 
dents and adviser to the deputation team I was making one of 
my periodical visits to the field, and I found this comment to be 
typical of dozens of other comments. They confided in me with 
unvarnished and candid opinions, and in no single instance did 
I find anything but enthusiasm for the work of this student team. 

The idea of a deputation team was born out of the desire of 
the members of a student “cell” group last year to do more than 
just talk about really living for Christ. This University of Arkan- 
sas fellowship of Presbyterian students had tried through the year 
to turn their ideas into action. Typical of the aim of the entire 
group was the action of this small group of boys. They left for 
the summer vacation with the vow that when school opened they 
would see their intentions realized. 

The groundwork was laid, and late in the fall they began to 
go out two by two to the Hazel Glen Presbyterian Church of 
Vaughn, Arkansas. Some six miles off the main highway and 
a scant thirty miles from the University of Arkansas was the 
church with which arrangements had been made. Located in the 
center of an Arkansas farming district, the Hazel Glen Church 
had long been a community center. Although it is Presbyterian, 
its membership has been drawn from many denominations, and 


‘many of its active participants still maintain memberships in 


other denominations while energetically supporting the work of 
their community church. The church has been without a pastor 
several years, and while feeling the lack of ministerial leadership, 
it has nevertheless maintained an active Sunday school which 
formed the natural nucleus of a morning worship service. 

The enthusiasm of the students was immediately contagious. 


*Minister to Presbyterian Students, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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What the team lacked in polish and continuity they 
compensated for by their zeal. They did not intend 
for their sermons to be brilliant nor great; they in- 
tended only that they should be sincere, personal, 
and meaningful. Consequently they spoke from 
their favorite texts, highlighted their sermons with 
personal observations and experiences. They came 
right to the people, met them on an equal level, 
and shared with them in an enriching experience 
of divine worship. 

One of the finest contributions of the students was 
their importation of “outside” events in the church. 
Three of the members of the team, William Pryor 
of Camden, Adrian Williamson, Jr., of Monticello, 
and Mickey McSwain, Jr., of Little Rock, attended 
the Men’s Convention in Atlanta. They were in- 
spired and captivated by the extent and depth of 
our Church’ «york, and in a single service the team 
as a whole presented impressions of the conference. 
They were quick to remind the members of the 
Hazel Glen Church that they were members of a 
great denominational enterprise for Christ, and the 
members responded by renewing their efforts in the 
community. Around the Sunday dinner tables the 
members of the team shared with the members of 
the church some of their experiences in the univer- 
sity community and in the Westminster Fellowship. 
There has been a mutual growth. The team mem- 





Hazel Glen Presbyterian Church, Vaughn, Arkansas 





Bill Wilson and David Davies leave Hazel Glen after a 
busy Sunday. 


bers have grown from their testimony and their 
personal experiences. The members of the church 
have benefited from several keen young minds, and 
they have been reminded that the cause of Christ 
may be seen and advanced in many ways. 

The students on the team have considered their 
work a testimony to opportunity. They have found 
that this is what can be done in many student work 
centers if students are sincerely interested in doing 
something about their faith. There are many stu- 
dents that can do it. 

This work need not be limited to students. There 
are surely many laymen in local churches who are 
as apt at expressing their Christian experience 
through the medium of preaching. It has proved to 
be so in this instance. A retired lay member of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
is planning to assume the duties of full-time pastor 
of the Hazel Glen Church. The team members 
realize that theirs has been a limited ministry even 
with all of its contributions. They are ready to step 
aside and they look with real interest to the ex- 
pected growth of “their” church. They are proud to 
have been instrumental in the home mission pro- 
gram of our Church and feel that in some very real 
way they have been privileged to bring a pastor to 
one of our many vacant rural churches. 


The Editors of the PresByTERIAN SuRVEY wish to take this opportunity to express their re- 
grets about an error which occurred in the July issue. In the article “The Southernmost Church 
in the U.S.A.,” Dr. Melrose S. Avery was listed as the minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Key West, Florida. Dr. Avery left this pastorate some time ago, and now Rev. Ralph Rogers is 
doing a splendid job in this church. The names of him and his wife should have been included 
in the story, and we wish to apologize to them and to the church for failing to recognize the 
steady growth and spiritual development under their leadership. 
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Expediency — or Good Strategy? 


Our Congo Mission has faced the same problem that 
is before us—do we want federal aid to education? 


ROTESTANT schools were established early 
P in the Congo, and consequently they have en- 

joyed top-rank prestige and have set the edu- 
cational standards of the land. Through them the 
leadership has been provided for native church and 
community, Christians have gone into positions of 
importance in government offices and in business, 
a Christian culture is being established, and Chris- 
tian attitudes are being built up. God has blessed 
them and the church has had reason to be proud 
of the best of their products. 

In recent years, however, our Protestant schools 
have lagged behind, while those of the Catholics 
have become steadily more numerous, with more 
missionary personnel, better buildings, free books. 
Companies with training courses leading to well- 
salaried jobs have also entered into the competition 
for Congo youth. So, for the new attitude on the 
part of the government, which offers subsidies to 
Protestant schools on the same basis as to Catholics, 
we have praised God. 

For the government to finance the educational 
program for the colony, yet permit us to place in 
the schools under their support a force of mission- 
trained teachers, and to keep as much Bible in the 
curriculum as we have always had, is a great bless- 
ing and a God-given opportunity. Let the govern- 
ment carry the burden of the schools, then the na- 
tive constituency will be enabled to support more 
adequately the native church, and the Board of Mis- 
sions to maintain the missionaries who may reach 
out into neglected areas. This means a financial re- 
distribution, the benefits of which cannot be ig- 
nored. 

This also means improved opportunities for our 
students which, for their sakes as individuals and for 
the sake of the future of Protestantism in the Congo, 
we feel we must not forego. The Catholic schools 
in recent years have been drawing away numbers 
of students that should be ours. This is particularly 
true in the outstation villages, where they have al- 
ready stepped up their program and we are still un- 
certain even as to policy; and in the centers where 
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the Catholics are practically getting a monopoly. 
The Catholic tactic of bidding through its schools 
for the childhood and youth of a land is every- 
where known, and the effectiveness of such a method 
recognized. Whoever has a grip on the youth of a 
land has a big stake in the future of that land. So, 
our urgent challenge is to offer to the students who 
look to us for education not just schools as good as 
those of the Catholics, but better. 

We believe that we can do this, that God is giving 
us the means with which to do it now, and that He 
will bring it to pass. One village father, when we 
were discussing the fact that the children were leav- 
ing our schools for those of the Catholics, put it this 
way. “You know the way of a child,” he said. “If 
you offer him a five-franc piece in one hand and a 
banana in the other, he will reach for the banana. 
That he can eat at once, nor does he stop to con- 
sider that the five-franc piece would buy a whole 
stalk of bananas. So we older folks know the real 
value in the teaching of our Protestant schools, but 
our children see only the fine buildings, the free 
books and slates of the Catholics—and they reach 
out for those.” Because the whole population is still 
childlike in its sense of values, if we fail to offer 
some of the same inducements the Catholics do, we 
are likely to lose such numbers as to threaten the fu- 
ture of our whole Protestant work. That is the pres- 
ent trend. The subsidy offered us is a means of stem- 
ming it. 

Already the requirement to qualify for subsidies 
is having its salutary effect. We have been forced to 
take critical stock of ourselves. Seeing our schools 
through the eyes of the State inspectors has been re- 
vealing. A recent educational conference of the 
Congo Protestant Council brought together some of 





By MRS. W. F. PRUITT 


Evangelistic missionary, Luebo, Africa. 
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the findings regarding the shortcomings of Prot- 
estant schools throughout the Congo. All of us are 
behind the times in equipment, facilities, adequate 
classrooms. Our native staffs carry too heavy a teach- 
ing load and are underpaid. We have not had 
enough school days in the year or school hours in 
the day. Our curriculum has often been haphazard 
and out of line with the Belgian system, hence con- 
fusing to officials and to prospective employers of 
our graduates. We have been praised in general for 
the spirit of co-operation between missionary and 
native teachers, and for the prevailing high quality 
of the teaching despite material handicaps. These 
are among the essential values which we cherish as a 
part of the Protestant way and which we intend to 
perpetuate. 

Of the above shortcomings we were well aware, 
though they have not until now become so exposed 
to government scrutiny. All of these situations we 
have longed to remedy, but it has not been possible 
to do so within the limitations of our mission budget 
and personnel, so we have struggled along with 
what we had. Now we are setting ourselves to the 
tasks laid out before us. New classrooms and better 
desks are in the making, books are available in 
greater quantity than before and at prices each stu- 
dent can afford. 

An urgent necessity is that of bringing our mis- 
sionary and native teaching personnel within state 
requirements by 1953, the deadline. Our educa- 
tional missionaries, new and old, are taking a year 
for study in Belgium. We rejoice in the number of 
new appointees who will do educational work, and 
that many coming in other capacities are taking the 
normal courses in Belgium in order to help out 
with schools when needed. The best of our experi- 
enced native teachers will probably be granted “cer- 
tificates of aptitude” which will show them qualified 
to continue under the new system. To prepare more 
native teachers for the future, we have inaugurated 
three new courses as set up by the State. The Cours 
d’Apprentissage Pedagogique trains teachers for the 
primary outstation schools, and we will soon have 
these on all of our larger stations. The Ecole de 
Moniteurs puts out teachers for the second degree 
schools. Our Ecole de Moniteurs at Bibanga has 
been recognized by the authorities, and a big new 
class is being taken in this year. In December, 1950, 
we expect to open our new school center at Ka- 
kinda, the Institut Morrison, with its Ecole Biblique 
and Ecole de Moniteurs. We are also starting an 
Ecole Secondaire at Mutoto, our first venture into 
higher education as such. This is a six year course 
designed for professional training, three years of 
general background, three years of specialized 
courses, of which we envisage at present only a Sec- 
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tion Normale (to prepare teachers for secondary 
schools) and a Section Biblique. 

Under the new system students in primary schools, 
after the first two years, are divided into “ordinaire” 
and “selectionne” groups. The “selectionne” are the 
bright minority who may hope to go on to secondary 
education and find their way into the better jobs. 
The “ordinaire” students, about go per cent of 
them all, have provided for them only five years of 
schooling. Then they are supposed to be fed back 
into village life. This idea has certain theoretical 
logic, but what it actually amounts to is that hun- 
dreds of youngsters, perfectly capable of further 
learning, and at an age when they ought to be 
under some sort of training, have to be told that 
their schooling is finished, then are turned loose in 
the villages. We see here a vast lost opportunity to 
keep these youth under Christian discipline and in- 
fluence during their adolescence. We now have 
available to such 5th year graduates only the Ecoles 
Evangeliques and the Cours d’Apprentissage Peda- 
gogique, for either of which most fifth graders are 
immature. To meet a need here we hope to have in 
the near future Ecoles d’Agriculture and Ateliers 
d’Apprentissage (manual arts) to offer the abler 
ones from these masses some further training, hold 
them under the influence of Christian teaching 
through the formative years, and make them more 
useful to village life when they are then sent back 
into it. For girls, beyond the basic schooling, there 
are Ecoles Menageres, of which we hope to have sev- 
eral on the mission. 

So we are launched into this program of State aid 
for Protestant schools in the Congo. There is withal 
a considerable undercurrent of apprehension among 
some of our missionaries as to what involvements 
this alliance might bring us in the future. We all 
realize that we must exercise special care in areas 
where we are required to make commitments to 
government, as well as in keeping the balance be- 
tween the educational and other departments of the 
total missionary effort. At each year’s Mission Meet- 
ing the whole policy comes up anew for serious dis- 
cussion and evaluation. We keep ourselves re- 
minded of the dangers that might lie ahead if a 
Catholic-dominated government should begin to 
make demands with which we could not comply, or 
to withdraw support. 

Yet we move forward in confidence. Religion will 
continue to have a prominent place in the school 
program; the very presence of Catholic influence in 
high places will see to that, for their own sake. We 
have every reason to expect fair treatment from the 
Belgian government. The colonial charter gives as- 
surance of religious liberty and appeal could be 
made to that document, even through the United 
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Nations, if such a step should ever become neces- 
sary. We are grateful to God that Belgium is on our 
side, politically speaking, and that there are not 
forces at work there hostile to religion. It is im- 
portant to the Belgians to appear in world coun- 
cils as having a colonial policy above criticism, con- 
cerned for the welfare of the native populations. 
The government would not be likely to jeopardize 
its good standing in the eyes of the nations by any 
issues with Protestant missions. Our Protestant en- 
terprise has always had justice and a remarkably 
free hand in this colony in the past, and we con- 
tinue to expect such. There has occasionally been 
discrimination in local areas through petty offi- 
cials, but the top-level policies and practices of the 
colonial administration have maintained a fair at- 
titude toward Protestant work and appreciation of 
what it has meant in the colony. A more real threat 
than the danger of government control is that pre- 
sented by the pace of Catholic competition in these 
days, with the tremendous resources at the Catho- 
lics’ command. State aid for our mission medical 
work has long been accepted, the policy not even 
questioned, and only good has come of it. Our mis- 
sion hospitals alone would never have been able to 
supply expensive drugs to nationals on the scale 
that has been possible with government help. In 
the same sense our mission schools alone will never 
be able to supply facilities to match those of the 
Catholics unless we are permitted to draw on some 
of the public funds long available to Catholic prog- 
ress here. 

The matter of state aid to Protestant schools in 
the Congo is not parallel to the demands of Catholic 
schools in America for government aid, for the two 
backgrounds are entirely different. In America, 
where the policy has always been one of complete 
separation of church and state, we are cautious of 
any move which might threaten our accepted way 
of careful indiscrimination of government toward 
religion. In Belgium and the Belgian Congo, con- 
versely, the accepted way has been along the line of 
religious discrimination, Protestant enterprises be- 
ing merely tolerated, but the favors of government 
extended to Catholics. Tax money levied from the 
people and the new-found riches of the Congo go 
into the support, not of lay schools, as do similar 
funds in America, but exclusively of Catholic 
schools. Protestant natives have derived none of the 
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benefits of their taxation for the system in which 
they believe. If we object in America to the idea 
that Protestants would be indirectly contributing 
to Catholic institutions by the granting of state 
monies to parochial schools, here in the Congo the 
system now in effect already has us placed in that 
objectionable position. Though the use of state 
funds for parochial schools in America would mean 
a step toward religious discrimination, here, by the 
converse nature of the situation, state aid for Prot- 
estant schools means a step toward more religious 
equality of privilege than has ever been possible be- 
fore. 

So the Congo Protestant Council in the Belgian 
Congo enters into an era of closer co-operation than 
ever before with a government which seems to be 
sympathetic and earnest in its desire to improve 
the way of life of its colonials. May this step prove 
to be, not one of opportunism or expediency, as 
some fear, but rather a venture of faith into enlarged 
avenues of service which the Lord has opened up 
before us. 

“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward,” is surely a text for these times and places. 
And as surely we can claim the promises made to the 
leaders of that day as they ventured into ways where 
they had not gone before. We know there are un- 
certainties ahead and we recognize our own limita- 
tions, but we believe that we are set by God upon 
the path in which we find ourselves and that He in- 
tends great things. We feel keenly upon us the chal- 
lenge of the day, and there rings in our hearts the 
assurance, “As I was with Moses [and Lapsley and 
Morrison and Martin and the others], so I will be 
with thee. ... Be strong and of a good courage.” 





Dr. Norman Goodall, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, in a recent talk ‘to the 
missionary group studying in Belgium, made the 
following startling statement: 


“Taking the long view of things the most critical area in 
the world for missionary activity is now Africa. Although I 
am familiar with the tremendous crisis facing the Church in 
China, and although I know more about India than I do any 
other field, still I will say that the most critical area for the 
Church’s missionary task is in Africa, where the Church has 
a deeper and wider influence in shaping national life than in 
any of the older countries.” 
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CINCINNATI RATES ' 


This community went to work and did something about the comics. 
Here are their recommendations. 


By JESSE L. MURRELL* 


ANY parents, teachers, communities are up- 

set about comic books and the influence they 

are having on children today. But in most 
cases, although parents, teachers and communities 
have done a good deal of talking, they have taken 
no steps to evaluate the comics now on the market. 
Not so Cincinnati; that city made up its mind that 
talk was not enough, so the people organized and 
went into action. 

One of the ministers in the Cincinnati metropoli- 
tan area is credited with starting the project when 
he addressed his congregation during National Fam- 
ily Week. In the course of his sermon he mentioned 
the undesirable influence on the family of certain 
types of comic books. 

That portion of his sermon got into the Cincin- 
nati papers the next day and was picked up by the 
broadcasting stations. Mail began pouring in and 
the minister’s phone rang incessantly. Whereupon 
the Council of Churches set up a committee with 
this minister as chairman and asked it to see what, 
if anything, could be done about the comics. 

The Committee approached the organizations in 
greater Cincinnati that work with and for youth, in- 
viting them to send representatives to a meeting. 
The response was excellent and the Committee on 
Evaluation of Comic Books was formed. It imme- 
diately went to work. 

The organizations represented on the committee 
were the University of Cincinnati, Xavier Univer- 
sity, the Woman’s University Club, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations (public and parochial), the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the playground group, the juvenile 
courts, the Council of Churches, the libraries, the 
private schools, and the three major religious groups 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. About one third 
of the members of the committee were men. 

At the outset the Committee adopted a policy 


*Chairman, Committee on Evaluation of Comic Books, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Article reprinted by permission from Parents’ Magazine. 
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of attempting to co-operate with publishers and dis- 
tributors to improve the quality of comic maga- 
zines. It decided it would seek no censorship ordi- 
nances. If the publishers chose to ignore appeals to 
make better comics, the Committee would then do 
its best to persuade the public to be more selective 
in buying them. 

Another important decision of the Committee 
was to draw up criteria for determining whether a 
comic book is good or bad. If a comic book is con- 
sidered undesirable, why is it so rated? If another 
comic book is considered good, why is it so rated? 
An executive committee worked for three months to 
find answers to these questions. The result was “a 
profile chart” or measuring device to be used by the 
reviewers in recording their findings. After some 
months of experimentation, the Committee felt that 
its findings were trustworthy. 

A major problem was recruiting and training re- 
viewers who would read all the comic books thor- 
oughly and record on the profile charts their im- 
pressions. At every stage they were urged to exer- 
cise care in order to be fair to all persons and or- 
ganizations concerned. Two other members of the 
Committee were assigned the responsibility of study- 
ing the work of the reviewers and of making the 
over-all evaluation of each comic book reviewed. 
Time and results have proved the wisdom of this 
course. 

Every story in each comic book was evaluated in 
terms of its cultural, moral and emotional tone and 
impact. Then the Committee’s reaction to it was 
listed as no objection, some objection, objectionable, 
and very objectionable. If no feature in a comic 

(Continued on page 363) 





The comic magazine ratings presented herewith do 
not necessarily reflect the opinions of the editors and 
publishers of Parents’ Magazine. The evaluations by 
the Cincinnati Committee were made partly in the 
spring and partly in the fall of 1949. It is possible that 
the character of the contents of some of the magazines 
may have changed since the evaluations. 
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iS THE COMIC BOOKS 


How 555 Comics Rate 
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Approximately fifty trained reviewers have evaluated the 
following 555 comic magazines, some of which are “one 
shots” (those appearing only once). Included in the list are 
some magazines which are perhaps no longer being pub- 
lished at the time this article appears. The magazines were 
classified in four different groups, identifiable by means of 
the key letters, A, B, C, and D. 





No. of Magazines Ratings Key Letter 
165 No Objection (A) 
154 Some Objection (B) 
167 Objectionable (C) 
69 Very Objectionable (D) 
A Barker, The (A) 


Abbott and Costello (B) 
About People (A) 
Ace Comics (C) 
Action Comics (A) 
Actual Romances (A) 
Adventure Bound (A) 
Adventure Comics (C) 
Adventures in 
Romance (C) 
Adventures in the 
Unknown (D) 
Adventures of Alan 
Ladd (C) 
Aggie Mack Comics (A) 
Air Boy (C) 
Album of Crime (D) 
Al Capp’s Dog Patch (C) 
Al Capp’s Shmoo (B) 
Alice in Wonderland (A) 
All-American Western (C) 
Alley Oop (B) 
All-Famous Crime (D) 
All Great Confession 
Magazine (D) 
All Humor Comics (A) 
All Love Romances (A) 
All Star Comics (D) 
All-Time Sports 
Comics (A) 
All Top (D) 
All-True Crime Cases 
Comics (D) 
All Western Comics (C) 
Amazing Mysteries (D) 
America’s Best Comics (C) 
Andy Panda (A) 
Animal Antics -(B) 
Archie Comics (A) 
Authentic Police Cases (D) 
Awful Oscar (B) 


B 
Babe (C) 
Babe Ruth Sports 
Comics (A) 
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Barnyard Comics (A) 
Baseball Comics (B) 
Bat Man (D) 
Best Love (C) 
Big Shot (B) 
Billy West (C) 
Black Cat Comics (D) 
Black Diamond 
Western (B) 
Black Terror, The (C) 
Blackhawk (C) 
Blaze Carson (C) 
Blazing West (D) 
Blondie Comics (B) 
Blondie Phantom 
Comics (B) 
Blue Bolt (B) |. 
Bobby Shelby Comics (A) 
Boots and Her 
Buddies (A) 
Boy Commandoes (D) 
Boy Illustrious (B) 
Brenda Starr Comics (C) 
Brick Bradford (B) 
Broadway Romances (B) 
Broncho Bill (C) 
Brownies, The (A) 
Bruce Gentry Comics (C) 
Bugs Bunny Super 
Sleuth (C) 
Buster Bunny (A) 
Buzz Sawyer (C) 
Buzz Sawyer’s Pal 
Sweeney (A) 
Buzzy (A) 


C 
Calling All Kids (A) 
Campus Romances (C) 
Candy (A) 
Captain America (C) 
Captain America’s Weird 
Tales (D) 
Captain and the Kids, 
The (C) 


Captain Easy (C) 
Captain Kidd (C) 
Captain Marvel 
Adventures (C) 
Captain Marvel Junior (A) 
Captain Midnight (C) 
Casey Crime 
Photographer (C) 
Catholic Comics (A) 
Charlie Chan (D) 
Charlie McCarthy (A) 
Christmas with Mother 
Goose (A) 
Cindy Comics (B) 
Circus Comics (D) 
Clairvoyant (C) 
Classics Illustrated (A) 
Club 16 Comics (B) 
Comedy Comics (A) 
Comic Cavalcade (A) 
Comics on Parade (A) 
Complete Mystery (C) 
Coo Coo Comics (B) 
Cookie (B) 
Cowboy Love (C) 
Cowboy Romances (C) 
Cowboy Western 
Comics (C) 
Cowpuncher Comics (D) 
Crack Comics (C) 
Crime and 
Punishment (C) 
Crime Detective 
Comics (C) 
Crime Does Not Pay (C) 
Crime Fighter (C) 
Crime Must Pay the 
Penalty (D) 
Crime Patrol (D) 
Crime Reporter (D) 
Crimes by Women (C) 
Criminals on the Run (C) 
Crown Comics (D) 
Cupid (A) 
Curley Kayoe (C) 


D 
Dagar (D) 
Dale Evans Comics (B) 
Daredevil (C) 
Darling Love (B) 
Darling Romance (B) 
Date With Judy, A (A) 
Dead-Eye (C) 
Desperado (C) 
Detective Comics (B) 
Dexter Comics (B) 
Diary Loves (A) 
Diary Secrets (B) 
Dick Cole (B) 
Dick Tracy Monthly (C) 


Dick’s Adventures (A) 
Dixie Dugan (A) 

Dog Patch (C) 

Donald Duck (B) 

Doll Man (C) 

Don Winslow (C) 

Dotty Dripple Comics (A) 
Dudley (A) 

Durango Kids, The (B) 


E 

Easter with Mother 

Goose (A) 
Egbert (B) 
Ella Cinders (C) 
Ellery Queen Comics (C) 
Elsie the Cow (A) 
Enchanting Love (A) 
Ernie Comics (B) 
Etta Kett (B) 
Exciting Comics (D) 
Exciting Romances (B) 
Exposed (C) 
Extra Comics (C) 


F 

Fairhair Comics (C) 
Faithful (B) 
Famous Crimes (D) 
Famous Funnies (D) 
Fast Fiction (C) 
Feature Comics (D) 
Felix the Cat (B) 
Fight Comics (C) 
Fighting Yank, The (C) 
Film Funnies (A) 
First Love Illustrated (A) 
First Romance (C) 
Flaming Love (D) 
Flash Comics (C) 
Flash Gordon (B) 
4most (C) 
Fraka & Lena (B) 
Frankenstein (D) 
Freckles and Her 

Friends (A) 
Frisky Fables (A) 
Fritzi Ritz Comics (A) 
Frontier Romances (B) 
Funny Animals (A) 
Funny Films (C) 
Funny Folks (A) 
Funny Stuff (A) 
Funny World (B) 


G _ 
Gabby Hayes Western (C) 
Gangbusters (D) 
Gangsters Can’t Win (C) 
Gay Comics (C) 
Gene Autry Comics (A) 
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Georgie & Judy (C) 
Ghost Breakers (C) 
Giggle Comics (B) 
Girl Comics (C) 
Girls Love Stories (A) 
Glamorous Romances (A) 
Golden West Love (B) 
Goofy Comics (B) 
Green Hornet Comics (C) 
Green Lantern (B) 
Guilty (D) 
Gunfighter (C) 
Guns Against 

Gangsters (B) 
Gunsmoke (C) 


H 

Ha Ha Comics (A) 
Hap Hazard Comics (B) 
Happy Comics (A) 
Headline Comics (D) 
Heart Throbs (B) 
Heckle & Jeckle (B) 
Heddy Divine Comics (A) 
Hedy of Hollywood (B) 
Henry (A) 
Heroes All (A) 
Hickory (A) 
High School Romances (B) 
Hit Comics (D) 
Hollywood Confessions (C) 
Hollywood Diary (B) 
Hollywood Romances (A) 
Hollywood Secrets (C) 
ag Cassidy (C) 
Hubert at Camp 

Moonbeam (A) 
Human Torch, The (A) 
Humphrey Comics (C) 


I 
Ideal Love and 
Romance (B) 
Intimate Love (B) 


J 
Jack Armstrong (B) 
Jeanie Comics (A) 
Jiggs and Maggie (A) 
Jimmie Durante 
Comics (B) 
Jimmy Wakely (C) 
Jingle Jangle Comics (B) 
Joan of Arc (B) 
Joe College Comics (B) 
Joe Palooka Comics (B) 
Johnny Hazard (D) 
Jo-Jo Comics (D) 
Joker Comics (A) 
Journal of Crime (C) 
Juke Box Comics (A) 
Jumbo Comics (C) 
Jungle Comics (D) 
Jungle Jim (B) 
Junie from Comics (A) 
Justice Comics (C) 
Justice Traps the 
Guilty (C) 


K 

Kathy (B) 
Katzenjammer Kids, 

The (B) 
Kerry Drake Detective (D) 
Kewpies (A) 
Kid Colt (D) 
Kid Eternity (D) 
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Kid Zoo Comics (B) 

Kilroys (B) 

King Cole (D) 

King Comics (D) 

King of the Royal 
Mounted (C) 

Krazy Komics (B) 


L 
Lana (B) 
Lash La Rue Western (C) 
Laugh (B) 
Laurel & Hardy (B) 
Lawbreakers Always 
Lose (C) 
Leading Comics (A) 
Leave It to Binky (A) 
Leroy (C) 
Life Story (A) 
Li’] Abner Comics (C) 
Little Annie Rooney (A) 
Little Aspirin (B) 
Litle Audrey (A) 
Little Beaver (B) 
Little Bit (A) 
Little Iodine (A) 
Little Lenny (A) 
Little Lizzie (A) 
Little Max Comics (B) 
Little Miss Muffett (C) 
Little Orphan Annie (A) 
Lone Ranger, The (B) 
Looney Tunes (B) 
Love at First Sight (A) 
Love Classics (C) 
Love Confessions (D) 
Love Diary (B) 
Love Dramas (B) 
Love Experiences (A) 
Love Lessons (B) 
Love Memories (A) 
Love Problems & 
Advice (A) 
Love Romances (B) 
Love Secrets (C) 
Love Stories of Mary 
Worth (A) 
Love Tales (B) 
Loveland (B) 
Lovelorn (B) 
Lovers (A) 
Lovers Lane (B) 


M 

Magic Crimes (D) 
Mandrake the 

Magician (D) 
March of Crime (C) 
Marge’s Little Lulu (A) 
Margie Comics (A) 
Mark of Zorro, The (B) 
Marmaduke the 

Mouse (B) 
Marvel Family, The (B) 
Marvel Mystery 

Comics (B) 
Master Comics (C) 
Mel Allen’s Sport ‘ 

Comics (A) 7. 
Mickey Finn (B) , 
Mickey Mouse (B) 
Mighty Atom and the 

Pixies, The (A) 
Mighty Mouse (B) 
Millie the Model (B) 
Miss America (B) 





Miss Beverly Hills of 
Hollywood (A) 

Mr. Anthony’s Love 
Clinic (A) 

Mr. District Attorney (C) 

Mitzi’s Boy Friends (A) 

Mitzi’s Romances (A) 

Modern Comics (C) 

Modern Love (B) 

Monkeyshines Comics (A) 

Monte Hale Western (C) 

Moon Girl (D) 

Moon Mullins (A) 

Mopsy (B) 

Murder, Inc. (D) 

Mutt and Jeff (A) 

My Confession (B) 

My Desire (C) 

My Life (D) 

My Love Life (C) 

My Own Romance (B) 

My Past (A) 

My Romance (B) 

My Secret Affair (A) 

My Secret Life (B) 

My Secret Story (A) 

My Story (C) 

Mysterious Traveler (D) 


N 
Namore (C) 
Nancy & Fritzi Ritz (A) 
Nancy & Sluggo (B) 
National Comics (B) 
Nellie the Nurse (A) 
New Funnies (A) 
New Heroic Comics (C) 
Nyoka the Jungle Girl (C) 


O 
Oscar, Oscar (A) 
Oswald the Rabbit (A) 
Our Gang (A) 
Our Love (B) 
Outlaws (C) 
Ozark Ike (B) 
Ozzie & Baba (A) 
Ozzie & Harriet (A) 


P 
Patsy Walker Comics (B) 
Pay Off (C) 
Penny (A) 
Pep Comics (B) 
Peter Porkchops (A) 
Peter Rabbit Comics (A) 
Phantom, The (D) 
Phantom Lady (C) 
Pictorial Confessions (A) 
Pictorial Love Stories (B) 
Pictorial Romances (A) 
Picture Stories from the 
Bible (A) 
Pinocchio (A) 
Pixies, The (B) 
Planet Comics (C) 
Plastic Comics (C) 
Pogo Possum (B) 
Police Cases (C) 
Polly Pigtails (A) 
Porky Pig (A) 
Porky Pig to the 
Rescue (A) 
Popeye (A) 
Pride of the Yankees, 
The (A) 








Prize Comics (C) 
Prize Comics Western (C) 
Public Enemies (C) 


R 

Raggedy Ann & Andy (A) 
Range Romances (B) 
Rangeland Love (B) 
Rangers Comics (D) 
Real Clue Crime 

Stories (D) 
Real Fact Comics (A) 
Real Life Comics (B) 
Real Love (C) 
Real Screen Comics (A) 
Real Secret (B) 
Real West Romances (C) 
Real Western Hero (B) 
Red Dragon Comics (D) 
Red Rabbit Comics (B) 
Red Ryder Comics (B) 
Revealing Romances (B) 
Rex Harte (B) 
Rocky Lane Western (C) 
Romance Diary (B) 
Romance Tales (A) 
Romance Trail (B) 
Romances of Mollie 

Minton (B) 
Romances of the West (C) 
Romantic Adventures (B) 
Romantic Confessions (A) 
Romantic Love (C) 
Romantic Secrets (B) 
Romantic Story (B) 
Romantic Western (C) 
Roundup (D) 
Roy Rogers Comics (B) 
Rulah (D) 
Rusty (A) 


S 
Sad Sack (A) 
Saddle Justice (C) 
Saddle Romances (B) 
Saint Comics, The (C) 
Santa and the Angel (A) 
Santa Claus Funnies (A) 
Scribbly (A) 
Sea Hound, The (B) 
Secret Hearts (B) 
Secret Loves (B) 
Select Detective (C) 
Sensation Comics (A) 
Seven Dwarfs (A) 
Seven Seas (C) 
Shadow Comics (D) 
Shmoo (B) 
Skyman (C) 
Slave Girl (D) 
Slick Chick (C) 
Smash Comics (C) 
Smash Hit Sports 

Comics (C) 

Smilin’ Jack (C) 
Smitty (B) 
Smokey Stover (B) 
Sniffy the Pup (A) 
Sparkle (C) 
Sparkle Plenty (A) 
Sparkler Comics (A) 
Sparky Watts (B) 
Spirit, The (C) 
Spirit of the Border (A) 
Sport Stars (B) 
Spunky (B) 


(Continued on page 369) 
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(Continued from page 360) 
book received anything lower than the first two 
ratings, the book was pronounced suitable for chil- 
dren and youth. 

At first the Cincinnati committee decided to pub- 
lish only the list which it considered acceptable. But 
public demand has led to the publication of the en- 
tire list. 

Of the 555 comic magazines included in the most 
recent evaluation, 57.47% were judged suitable for 
children and youth. Only 12.43% rated “very ob- 
jectionable.” As a result, the Committee feels that 
wholesale condemnation of comic books is unwar- 
ranted. It is also convinced that the general public, 
the local distributors, and many comic book pub- 
lishers want better comics. But the latter have no 
way of making their desires effective beyond their 
respective establishments. One of the youngest in- 
dustries in America, the business of publishing 
comic books now includes the publication of more 
than half of all magazines published in this coun- 
try. During the past year or so the distribution of 
comic books has been variously estimated at sixty 
to eighty million. 

In general the contents of comic books may be 
described as follows: 

Adolescent characters such as bobby-soxers with 
dates—proms and the like—generally wholesome. 

Animal characters with their appeal to small chil- 
dren—these are nearly always harmless. 

Adventure comics which include a good deal of 
wild west excitement—gun-toting and the like. 

Classic comics which brief well-known stories 
with pictures and action. 

Crime comics which include a large proportion 
of the comic books. 

Jungle eomics which play upon man’s battle with 
beasts and reptiles, often showing women as the 
principal actors. 

True comics which are generally based upon his- 
torical fact. 

Wonder comics which deal with the mysterious or 
awe-inspiring. ¢ 

Superman comics which portray the activities of 
characters that display superhuman strength or 
wisdom. 

A rather large number of comic magazines too 
varied to classify. 

Those who consider certain comic magazines 
harmful give a variety of reasons for their judgment. 
The more important are: 

The comic magazines glamorize unwholesome 
phases of life and exert a powerful adverse influ- 
ence upon the uncritical minds of children. 

Many comics tend to overstimulate the neurotic 
or unstable child, and do him harm. 
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The crime and cruelty which are portrayed in 
many comic books tend to develop cruelty in chil- 
dren and to accustom them to violence and crime. 

The brief treatment of events and the graphic 
picturization of stories tend to make young people 
impatient with good literature, thus threatening 
the literary culture of our society. 

Many comic magazines are printed on cheap 
paper and their art work, color, drawing, and print- 
ing are of such quality as to strain children’s eyes. 

Since children are imitators and tend to iden- 
tify themselves with characters in the comic books, 
particularly with heroes, it is dangerous for them to 
be influenced by the large number of questionable 
characters paraded in the comics. 

Even though some comics do profess to teach that 
crime does not pay, the children who read tlfem 
may not get that lesson while they are following and 
enjoying the exploits of some dashing hero-criminal. 
Even if they note the preachment in the last picture 
or two, some children are apt to say that the char- 
acter should have been smarter than to get caught. 

Some comics tend to stimulate unwholesome sex- 
ual and social attitudes. 

Many comics show scenes and situations that tend 
to frighten children and to leave gruesome pictures 
in their minds, affecting them not only at the mo- 
ment or soon after, but also creating more lasting 
phobias and fears. 

There is the danger that a child who likes the 
comics will spend all his time or too large a por- 
portion of it in reading the comics and neglect good 
books; or read comics when he ought to be active 
and out of doors. 

While it is difficult to trace all the causes for 
juvenile bad conduct today, it is logical to believe 
that it may have been accentuated by the reading 
of some of the comic books. 

It must be assumed that comic books are here to 
stay; therefore, it seems wise to take such steps as 
will offer the greatest promise of improvement. And 
the key to improvement is public opinion. If par- 
ents and organizations set an example of selective 
buying, it will soon be felt and heeded by the pub- 
lishers. ‘That is better than resorting to legal regula- 
tions and ordinances. 

There are steps which individuals can take to im- 
prove the comic book situation. 

Parents should know what their children are 
reading. Forbidding children to read the comics is 
apt to stimulate their interest in them. There are 
wiser ways by which parents may advise and influ- 
ence their children to buy and read the better 
comics. 

Individuals may co-operate in a volunteer or- 
ganization such as the one in Cincinnati to en- 
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courage the reading of better comics. There can and 
should be such a group in every community. 

Here are the methods that are used and stand- 
ards for evaluating the comic books observed by 
the Cincinnati Committee: 


Cultural Area 
No Objection 


1. Good art work, printing and color arrange- 

ment. 

Good diction. 

The over-all effect pleasing. 

4. Any situation that does not offend good taste 
from the viewpoint of art or mechanics. 


Go NW 


Some Objection 


1. Poor art work, printing and color arrange- 
ment. 

2. Mechanical setup injurious to children’s eyes; 
print too small; art work too crowded. 

3. Poor grammar, underworld slang. 

4. Undermining in any way traditional American 
folkways. 


Objectionable 

1. Propaganda against or belittling traditional 
American institutions. 

2. Obscenity, vulgarity, profanity, or the language 
of the underworld. 

3. Prejudice against class, race, creed, or na- 
tionality. 

4. Divorce treated humorously or as glamorous. 

5. Sympathy with crime and the criminal as 
against law and justice. 

6. Criminals and criminal acts made attractive. 


Very Objectionable 


1. An exaggerated degree of any of the above- 
mentioned acts or scenes. 


Moral Area 
No Objection 


An uplifting plot. 

Wholesome characters. 

Characters dressed properly for the situation. 
If crime, when it enters the plot, is incidental. 
Any situation that does not compromise good 
morals. 


TP? fF 


Some Objection 
1. Criminal acts or moral violations even if given 
legal punishment. 
2. The presence of criminals even if they are not 
shown as enjoying their crimes. 


Objectionable 


1. Women as gun molls, criminals and the wield- 
ers of weapons. 


. Any situation having a sexy implication. 
3. Persons dressed indecently or unduly exposed 
(costume not appropriate to the occasion). 

4. Crime stories even if they purport to show that 

crime does not pay. 
5. Situations that glamorize criminals. 
6. The details or methods of crime, especially if 
enacted by children. 
. Thwarted justice. 
. Law enforcement officials portrayed as stupid 
or ineffective. 


om 


Very Objectionable 


1. An exaggerated degree of any of the above- 
mentioned acts or scenes. 


Morbid Emotionality 
No Objection 


1. Any situation that does not arouse morbid 
emotionality in children. 


Some Objection 


1. Overrealistic portrayal of death of villains. 
2. Grotesque, fantastic, unnatural creatures. 
3. Imminent death of hero or heroine. 


Objectionable 


1. The kidnapping of women or children or the 
implication of it. 

2. Characters shown bleeding, particularly from 
the face or mouth. 

3. The use of chains, whips or other cruel de- 
vices. 

. The picturization of dead bodies. 

. Stories and pictures that tend to upset chil- 
dren. 

. Anything with sadistic implication. 

. Portrayal of mayhem, acts of assault or mur- 
=, ~ 

. People being attacked or injured by animals 
or reptiles. 


oo “IO ore 


Very Objectionable 


1. An exaggerated degree of any of the above- 
mentioned acts or scenes, 


A Precaution: 


These criteria are intended to serve primarily as 
guides and check-points in the evaluation of comic 
books, rather than as complete standards which must 
in all cases be applied literally and rigidly. They 
should be used by the reviewer in the light of his 
best judgment regarding good taste, the intent and 
spirit of the story and context of the individual 
frames of the story. 
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“I waited for the Lord, He inclined unto me, 
He heard my complaint; - 
O blessed are they that hope and trust in the Lord!” 
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“I Wanted for the Lord’ 


On the 6th of August, 1840, a great throng had gathered in the time-honored 
Church of St. Thomas in Leipsig, Germany. The occasion was a concert devoted 
to the works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

At the organ sat a young man, scarcely thirty years of age. His slight figure 
was bowed over the keys; his eyes, set in an oval face crowned with high forehead 
and black, curling locks, shone with spiritual light. The young organist was Felix 
Mendelssohn, who was to play so great a part in restoring Bach’s music to its 
rightful place of pre-eminence in the music world. Through a series of concerts, 
he was to make possible the erection of a monument to that venerable Master of 
German Church Music, whose genius he so greatly revered. That day in Thomas- 
kirke, he concluded the concert with one of the most beautiful of Bach’s chorale 
melodies: 


O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden! 
O Sacred Head, Now Wounded! 


Profoundly influenced by the musical genius and deep piety of Bach (for in his 
music the two elements were inseparably bound), it is not strange that Mendels- 
sohn should have turned his own talents as composer to the cantata, a sacred 
music form which, again, in Bach had seen its highest perfection. 

In Thomaskirke, on the 25th of June, 1840, Mendelssohn directed the first per- 
formance of his Lobegesang, or Hymn of Praise; a symphony-cantata for orchestra, 
solo voices, and choir. The theme of Lobegesang was that of spiritual triumph, of 
Good over Evil, of Joy over Sorrow, of Light over Darkness. Fifth in the group 
of ten sections comprising the work was a duet for sopranos with chorus, the text 
based on words from the Fortieth Psalm which, in anthem form, is still widely 
sung in the Protestant Church today. 


“I waited for the Lord, He inclined unto me... .” 


Perhaps the most meaningful interpretation of this well-known anthem is 
found in the life of its composer. Though born of Jewish parents, Felix Mendels- 
sohn had become a Christian. The belief on the part of some that he did so in 
order to escape persecution as a Jew, regardless of the basis upon which that belief 
has been founded, is somewhat incompatible with the known character of Men- 
delssohn. For all his gay and sunny disposition, he was acknowledged by those 
who knew him as a man of moral integrity and religious conviction. He had be- 
come the first of his immediate family to confess Christ and to be baptized. 
Whether through his example or no, the other children, and later his father, 
Abraham Mendelssohn, and his mother, Leah, were led to faith in Christ. 

Felix Mendelssohn’s faith was to be sorely tried in the death of his father, 
Abraham, and later of his beloved sister, Fanny. Under the twin burdens of grief 
and overwork, his own health began to fail. ‘To his wife, Cecile, who urged him to 
spare himself, he replied, “Let me work on—for me too, the hour of rest will 
come.” 

Soon after, Mendelssohn died at the age of 38. But not before his own soul had 
found answer to the tortured sufferings of body and spirit in the words of his 
anthem at the beginning of this selection. 


—Joe Ed Hollis 













Religious Education Teacher to 
Spend Year in Japan 


HE Board of World Missions takes great pleasure in an- 

nouncing the appointment of Miss Rachel Henderlite as 

visiting professor for one year in Kinjo Gakuin in Japan. 
Miss Henderlite is professor of Religious Education in the As- 
sembly’s ‘Training School for Lay Workers, Richmond, Virginia, 
which has assumed part of the financial responsibility for the 
project. 

Daughter of the late Rev. J. H. Henderlite and Mrs. Nelle 
Crow Henderlite, Miss Henderlite holds a B.S. degree from 
Agnes Scott College, an M.A. degree from Biblical Seminary and 
New York University, and a Ph.D. from Divinity School, Yale 
University. Before coming to the Training School, she served as 
Dean and Professor of Bible at Mississippi Synodical College, 
Professor of Bible at Montreat College and teacher of Bible in the 
high schools of Charlotte, North Carolina. She has been Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education at the Assembly’s Training School 
since 1944. 

Kinjo Gakuin is a girls’ school conducted by the Japan Mis- 
sion of our Church. It has just celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. 
The school includes Junior and Senior High School and College 
Departments, has an enrollment of 2,732 and a teaching staff 
of 68. English is taught as part of the curriculum and Miss Hen- 
derlite will conduct her classes in that language. With her back- 
ground of teaching and experience it is anticipated that Miss 
Henderlite will do much to encourage and enrich the lives of the 
Kinjo students and the Japanese Church, as well as act as their 











interpreter to the Church in the United States. 


Missionary Sails for Japan 


The Board of World Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., takes pleasure in reporting the appointment of Mr. John 
Harper Brady, Jr., of Chattanooga, Tennessee, as a missionary 
to Japan. 

Mr. Brady is the son of Rev. and Mrs. J. Harper Brady, Sr., of 
Chattanooga, who for a number of years themselves served as 
missionaries in Japan. He is a member of the Brainerd Presby- 
terian Church where his father is pastor. 

Mr. Brady received his education at the Canadian Academy 
in Kobe, Japan; at Davidson College, from which he received 
the A.B. degree in 1942; at the University of Colorado, where he 
took a course under the auspices of the United States Navy, and 
at Columbia Theological Seminary, where he was engaged in a 
special year of Bible study. 

Mr. Brady attended the Missionary Institute at Montreat the 
summer of 1949, after which he returned to Columbia Seminary 
for the completion of his M.A. degree. He sailed to Japan from 
San Francisco June go. 

During his period of military service Mr. Brady served in 
Japan with the War Department. He is unmarried. 
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work done in the French language among 

the “Cajuns” and the “Creoles” in southern 
Louisiana, since the death of Rev. E. A. Ford in 
June, 1945, there has been no active worker using 
the French language. Indeed, there is scarcely any 
need for such a worker now. Most of the oncoming 
generation speak English perhaps more fluently 
than French, and the older generation, while still 
speaking very little English, can understand most 
of it. So from that standpoint the French-speaking 
work has changed. However, the fruit of the work 
done by the pioneers in the French language— 
Rev. M. R. Paradis, Rev. Pierre Danis, Rev. E. A. 
Ford, and others—still abides in the churches estab- 
lished by them—Raceland and Bayou Blue. These 
are among that line of churches established in the 
French-speaking coastal country of southern Louis- 
iana, all within the bounds of New Orleans Pres- 
bytery. The work is carried on in English in the 
churches of Houma, Thibodaux, Atkinson Memo- 
rial at Morgan City, Centerville, Calvary at Jean- 
erette, New Iberia, and Abbeville, which were estab- 
lished long before the above-named pioneers came 
on the scene. Therefore the center of the French 
work has been the Houma-Thibodaux-Raceland tri- 
angle, with the Bayou Blue Church almost in the 
geographical center of the triangle. In fact, the 
only church established entirely among the French- 
speaking people is the Bayou Blue Church. Now 
all the work carried on among those people is en- 
tirely in the English language, though there are 
still some of the older generation who are more at 
home in their “Gumbo French,” and speak Eng- 
lish very little if at all. So our record will be con- 
fined almost entirely to the Bayou Blue Church. 

On pages 1-3 of the Records of the Bayou Blue 
Church, we find the following statement by the 
Rev. John Nelson Blackburn, who was put in charge 
of that church as evangelist when it was organized 
by the Presbytery of New Orleans: 

“The early history of the ‘Bayou Blue Presby- 
terian Church’ is an intermingling of God’s grace 
and His providence. A few statements are entered 
in the record of the church for the interest and in- 
formation of those who may peruse it in after years. 

“The evangelist, placed in charge by action of 
Presbytery when the church was enrolled, rejoices in 
the church as it is. He has seen it develop from a 
small mission point, by a slow but steady growth, 
into an organized church. 

“In the early part of the year 1910 the Rev. M. R. 
Paradis, a French-speaking Presbyterian minister 


W wore in years gone by there has been much 


*Minister of the First and Bayou Blue Presbyterian Churches, 
Houma, Louisiana. 
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from Canada, who was at that time laboring in the 
Home Mission work of New Orleans Presbytery, 
under the direction of the Home Mission Commit- 
tee, was led into the Bayou Blue settlement. Mr. 
Paradis lived at New Iberia and preached there and 
at other points. At Abbeville he met a Mr. Ellis 
Daigle who told him that his family in Bayou Blue 
would hear with joy the Gospel in French. Mr. 
Paradis always interpreted an opportunity to preach 
the gospel as a command to preach it and it was not 
long until he, in company with Mr. Daigle, visited 
the field. From the first a number of people mani- 
fested an interest in the preaching of the gospel, a 
thing so new to them, and it soon became evident 
that a strategic mission point had been opened. 

“On April 2, 1911, fourteen persons from the mis- 
sion appeared before the session of the Houma 
Church and were received on profession of their 
faith. The work at Bayou Blue was carried on by the 
Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee and the mem- 
berships were placed under care of the Houma ses- 
sion. Though the work was beset by many difficul- 
ties, it prospered under the blessing of God and 
new members were received from time to time on 
profession of faith. 

“In 1914 a plain building was erected with a view 
of rebuilding as soon as the needs of the congrega- 
tion justified it. ; 

“At the spring meeting of Presbytery, in session 
at Donner, Louisiana, in 1924, forty-one members 
of the Houma church, residing in Bayou Blue, peti- 
tioned the Presbytery to organize them into a 
church. The petition was granted. On the follow- 
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ing day, April 23, 1924, the church was formally or- 
ganized by the following commission: George Sum- 
mey, W. McF. Alexander, M. R. Paradis, ministers, 
and V. G. Ballard and H. E. Buchanan, elders. 

“The congregation adopted the name ‘Bayou 
Blue Presbyterian Church.’ Three elders were 
elected, Shelly Daigle, Wm. Robinson, and Wm. 
Daigle. 

“Besides the name of Rev. M. R. Paradis, the 
name of Mr. Elphege Daigle should be mentioned 
in connection with the development of the church, 
for it was he who gave the ground on which the 
present building stands. His name does not appear 
on the roll, for he passed away, after a lingering 
illness, on January 8, 1924. Also the names of Elder 
V. G. Ballard, of the Thibodaux Church, and his 
wife, Bessie Long Ballard, are recorded with a deep 
sense of appreciation by the evangelist because of 
their faithful and consistent help in the Sunday- 
school work before and after the organization of 
the church.” 

This church then was organized on April 23, 
1924, with forty-five charter members (the Commis- 
sion permitting four other names to be added pend- 
ing the reception of their letters from the Houma 
Church). Every one of the forty-five came from a 
Roman Catholic background. Of those charter mem- 
bers nineteen are still living members of this church. 
And all three of those first elders are still alive and 
members of this church, though one is inactive. 
Since that time, during the twenty-five years end- 
ing March 31, 1949, a total of ninety-four persons 
have been received on confession of faith (an aver- 
age of between three and four per year) and fifteen 
by letter. Of those received on confession the great 
majority are second-generation children of charter 
members, but at least fourteen have come from Ro- 
man Catholic backgrounds. 

In April 1925, they made their first report to 
Presbytery, of which the following are extracts: 
Elders 3; added on certificate 1; resident communi- 
cants 44, non-resident 2, total 46; infant baptisms 
7; officers, teachers and scholars in the Sabbath 
school 38; and contributions, to benevolences $50, to 
current expenses $40, total $go. In April 1949 they 
reported as follows: Elders 4; added on confession 
5, on certificate 1; total communicant members 85; 
infant baptisms 4; adult baptisms 1; Sabbath school 
enrollment 46; contributions, to benevolences $35, 
to visiting preachers $184, to current expenses $23, 
total $242. 

Their first building was completely destroyed by 
a violent storm in 1926, but with faith they rebuilt 
it in the spring and summer of 1927, raising $250 
among themselves, and being assisted with gifts from 
outside so that they were never in debt for the new 
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building, which still stands. During the interim be- 
tween destruction and rebuilding they never ceased 
meeting together, services being held in homes un- 
til the new building was under roof. 

The Ballard family continued their ministrations 
in the Sabbath school until March 1939, when obli- 
gations to their own church at Thibodaux made it 
necessary for them to give up their assistance to the 
Bayou Blue folk, 

The Rev. J. N. Blackburn, D.D., who, with his 
wife, had served these people so arduously and 
faithfully since the beginning of the work there, was 
honorably retired by the Presbytery on September 
1, 1949, when he gave up the pastorate. 

On December 5, 1948, two new elders were or- 
dained by Dr. Blackburn and the Rev. T. B. South- 
all. One of these, a son of one of the charter mem- 
bers, is now clerk of the session. This gives the 
church a bench of four active elders. 

On July 15, 1949, the Rev. Harold T. Bridgman 
and his family came to the Houma-Bayou Blue 
field. Since then the church has been forging ahead 
with new life. However, services in church and Sun- 
day school had not been discontinued during the 
time they were without a pastor. The members had 
carried on with the assistance of the Presbytery’s 
Home Mission Committee under their Superintend- 
ent of Home Missions, the Rev. Thompson B. 
Southall. 

For twenty consecutive years a vacation Bible 
school has been held in this church under the super- 
vision of Miss Lois Garrison, Director of the Chi- 
nese Mission in New Orleans, often with the as- 
sistance of some of the Chinese young people. Since 
illness prevented Miss Garrison’s coming in 1949, 
the vacation Bible school was conducted by Miss 
Margaret Bartus, daughter of the pastor of the 
Hungarian Church at Hammond, Louisiana. 

For a long time Dr. Blackburn was able to hold 
services only twice a month but since 1939, services, 
including Sunday school, have been held every Sun- 
day afternoon. With the coming of Mr. Bridgman, 
at the request of the people, a Thursday prayer and 
praise service was instituted. 

During the fall of 1949 four deacons were elected 
and were ordained in the spring of this year, after 
sufficient instruction. It is hoped that this will 
strengthen the official staff and mean a greater em- 
phasis upon the stewardship of possessions, the 
grace of liberality, and a deeper sense of obligation 
for the care of their church home. During Dr. 
Blackburn’s pastorate the church never contributed 
to its pastor’s salary, except through its contribu- 
tions to the Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee. 

gut with the coming of Mr. Bridgman, the congre- 
gation has assumed the obligation for the first year 
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to pay $420 toward his support. Also during the 
fall they have installed electric lights and a butane 
gas heating system. Funds are in hand to re-lay the 
roof and to paint the building inside and out. 

Last September the Women of the Church were 
organized on a visit of the Presbyterial President, 
Mrs. F. J. Simon, from New Orleans. In October 
their first representatives attended the group con- 
ference in the Houma Church. The women are 
growing slowly but steadily in interest and attend- 
ance. 

Seeing such a fine group of young people so in- 
terested in the’church and Sunday school, the Pres- 
bytery’s Youth Caravan made a visit in November 
and assisted in the organization of a Senior Youth 
Fellowship with twelve charter members, some of 
whom had caught the vision by attending the fall 
Young People’s Rally in New Orleans. They have 
taken hold with enthusiasm and are drawing other 
young people into the organization and the church. 
They were responsible for putting on the Christmas 
program for the church. 

The greatest need of the Bayou Blue Church just 





How 555 Comics Rate 


now is the enlargement of their building. The Sun- 
day school has been increased from three to five 
classes, but classrooms are insufficient and unsatis- 
factory. The session has appealed to the Presbytery’s 
Home Mission Committee for assistance in this 
project in the amount of $2000 from Program of 
Progress funds. The Presbytery’s Committee has 
approved. Now it is hoped that the Self-Denial Of- 
fering for Home Missions last fall will prove suf- 
ficient for the Division of Home Missions of the 
Board of Church Extension to grant that amount 
so that a classroom addition can be built. 

The people are hungry for the Word of God. 
This is evidenced by the steady regular attendance 
of such a large proportion of the resident member- 
ship at all the services made available to them, by 
their following the daily Bible reading plan pro- 
posed by the minister, and by the purchase of 
copies of the Bible (in English, not in French) 
which are made available from the American Bible 
Society. 

And so they go forward with faith and look for- 
ward in hope. 
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Spunky Comics (B) They Got the Blame (A) 


Tuffy (A) Western Life 





Spy and Counterspy (D) 
Star Spangled Comics (C) 
Starlet O’Hara (C) 
Startling Comics (C) 
Steve Canyon Comics (C) 
Steve Roper Comics (C) 
Steve Saunders Special 
Agent (B) 
Sub-Mariner Comics (C) 
Sugar Bowl Comics (B) 
Sun Girl (D) 
Super Comics (C) 
Super Duck Comics (B) 
Super Rabbit Comics (A) 
Super Mystery (C) 
Superboy (B) 
Superman (A) 
Supermouse (A) 
Supersnipe Comics (C) 
Suspense (D) 
Suzie Comics (B) 
Swee’ Pea (A) 
Sweet Love (A) 
Sweetheart Diary (A) 
Sweethearts (A) 


Target Comics (C) 
Tarzan (B) 

Teena (A) 

Teen-Age Diary (A) 
Teen-Age Romances (A) 
Teen Comics (A) 

Terry and the Pirates (C) 
Terry-Toons Comics (A) 
Tessie the Typist (A) 
Tex Granger (B) 

Tex Morgan (C) 

Tex Taylor (C) 

Texan Comics, The (D) 
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This Is Tomorrow (A) 

Three Little Pigs (A) 

Three Stooges, The (C) 

Thrilling Comics (C) 

Thumper Follows His 
Nose (A) 

Tillie the Toiler (A) 

Tim Holt (C) 

Tim McCoy (C) 

Tim Tyler (D) 

Tiny Tessie (A) 

Tip Top Comics (B) 

Tip Topper (B) 

Tippie (B) 

Tippie and Cap 
Stubbs (A) 

Tom & Jerry (A) 

Tom Mix Western (B) 

Tommy of the Big 
Top (C) 

Tony Trent (C) 

Top Secrets (C) 

Topex (A) 

Torchy (C) 

Trail Colt (C) 

Treasure Chest (A) 

True Comics (B) 

True Complete 
Mystery (C) 

True Confidences (B) 

True Crime Comics (C) 

True Sport Picture 
Stories (C) 

True Stories of 
Romance (B) 

True to Life 
Romances (B) 

True Western (C) 

Truth About Crime, 
The (D) 


Two-Gun Kid (C) 


U 
Uncle Wiggly (A) 
Underworld (C) 


Vv 
Vicky Comics (B) 


Ww 
Walt Disney’s Comics and 
Stories (A) 
Walt Disney’s Donald 
Duck (B) 
Walt Disney’s Mickey 
Mouse (B) 
Walt Disney’s 
Pinocchio (A) 
Walt Disney’s Seven 
Dwarfs (A) 
Walt Disney’s 3 Little 
Pigs (A) 
Walt Disney’s Thumper 
Follows His Nose (A) 
Walter Lantz New 
Funnies (A) 
Walter Lantz Oswald the 
Rabbit (A) 
Walter Lantz Woody 
Woodpecker (A) 
Wambi, the Jungle 
Boy (C) 
Wanted Comics (D) 
War Against Crime (C) 
Western Adventures (C) 
Western Bandit Trails (C) 
Western Comics, The (C) 
Western Fighters (B) 
Western Hero (B) 
Western Killers (D) 


Romances (C) 
Western Love (B) 
Western Outlaws (C) 
Western Trails (B) 
Western Picture 

Stories (C) 

Western Romances (C) 
Western Thrillers (D) 
Western True Crime (C) 
Western Winners (C) 
Whiz Comics (B) 
Whodonit (B) 

Wilbur Comics (C) 

Wild Bill Hickok (C) 
Wild Western (B) 

Willie Comics (A) 

Wings Comics (D) 
Winnie Winkle (A) 
Women in Love (B) 
Women Outlaws (D) 
Wonder Comics (D) 
Wonder Duck (A) 
Wonder Woman (A) 
Woody Woodpecker (A) 
World’s Finest Comics (D) 


b 4 
Young Hearts (A) 
Young Love (B) 
Young Romance (B) 
Youthful Love 
Romances (C) 


Z 
Zago (D) 
Zane Grey’s Thunder 
Mountain (A) 
Zane Grey’s West of the 
Pecos (A) 
Zegra (C) 
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Misconceptions About the LQ. 








Many parents feel alarmed today because Johnny’s 1.Q. is so low 
and there is nothing they can do to help him—or is there? 








By CHESTER ALEXANDER* 


days. We give tests to our nursery school, 

grade school, and high school children, to col- 
lege students, to people seeking jobs in commerce 
and industry, and to many others. Sometimes we 
come up with peculiar results. 

Tests undoubtedly do provide some very inter- 
esting and useful information about our attitudes, 
our skills, our habits, our personalities, and about 
the accomplishments which we are supposed to have 
made. But occasionally a lot of misinformation be- 
comes associated with their interpretation of which 
we should be aware so that our judgment about 
their meanings and limitations may not be twisted. 

They often reveal such intimate information 
about ourselves that we should get it straight and 
use it sensibly. If tests are given to our children, and 
we learn the results, we are obligated to use the in- 
formation with the utmost common sense. Parents 
who become very depressed over the test scores of 
their children might examine their own emotional 
stability before they reach any alarming conclu- 
sions about their little ones. Let us look over some 
of the important points about testing. 

There are more than 4000 different kinds of tests 
available at present but they can be grouped in a 
few categories: interest tests, personality tests, 
achievement tests, and best-known of all, intelli- 
gence tests. These last named are supposed to meas- 
ure a person’s inherited mental ability, or intelli- 
gence, his I.Q. A number of years ago I heard a 
lecture, given before a group of young people, dur- 
ing which the speaker said these fateful words, “If 
you find that your I.Q. is low, make peace with the 
fact, for nature made you that way, and you cannot 
change it. Fit into life the best you can.” 


T ans. is considerable interest in I.Q.’s these 


“Professor of Sociology and Statistics, Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri. 
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What nonsense! Of course, we are endowed with 
a biological inheritance, both physical and mental, 
but no tests have yet been devised which measure 
pure, inherited mental ability. They only measure 
capacity to learn, profusely mixed with what we 
have already learned. No matter how much ability 
nature may have given us, it can only be expressed 
through what we have learned and remembered. A 
child that has been poorly taught will certainly 
score low on an I.Q. test. One that is well nur- 
tured and taught has a much better chance of 
showing what his native mental ability is. 

I.Q. scores, as we know them, are definitely not 
fixed. They vary. If a child or youth is not in- 
spired to try hard on a test, no matter how much 
mental ability he may have, he will come through 
with a low score. Motivation is immensely impor- 
tant. Fear, lack of interest, fatigue, resentment, emo- 
tional disturbance, ill health, being forced into the 
situation, or any other discomfort, will keep his 
score down. Even when a pupil is given two or 
three tests in succession, on the same level of diffi- 
culty, he will make different scores. To make ex- 
actly the same score on several tests is almost im- 
possible. 

In order to get a fair score on a child or an adult, 
tests should be repeated, as many as half a dozen of 
them, and probably as much as a year apart. An 
average score is better than any single one. 

It can happen that a child who is endowed with 
plenty of mental ability at birth will make a low 
score on a given test, and that the parents will be 
frightened, even unnecessarily. Certainly a child 
with little mental ability will never make a high 
I.Q. score, but it can happen that one who makes a 
low score, even on successive tests, will be found ca- 
pable of doing better. The results of the first trial 
may or may not be encouraging. If not, try again 
later on. If so, test again anyway to verify the origi- 
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nal score. It may prove to be still better. After a per- 
son has taken several tests he becomes “test-wise.” 


What Makes Up Intelligence? 


Speaking of an I.Q. score implies, whether we in- 
tend to give that impression or not, that intelligence 
is just one homogeneous capacity, of which one has 
a little, a moderate amount, or a lot. That is not a 
correct way to look at it. Intelligence in each and 
every one of us, is made up of many parts, distinct 
among themselves, yet functioning together. 

How many parts? The answer is not yet known. 
At least eight have been singled out, recognized by 
scholars, and measured. They are known as factors 
of intelligence. By name, they are the abilities to 
handle numbers, word fluency, word meanings, 
space and motion perception, memory, induction, 
deduction, and visualization. Some scholars would 
like to add others, such as musical ability, but this 
is not yet widely recognized as a separate and dis- 
tinct factor. 

Now here is an important point about these fac- 
tors. A child may be highly talented in a few of 
them, and moderately gifted in the others. If he is 
richly talented in only one or two his total I.Q. 
score may be low. Very seldom does a person score 
very high in all of them. If we think of intelligence 
as a “you-have-it-or-you-don’t” sort of thing we may 
unintentionally do a gross injustice to a child. He 
may be weak in handling words, a poor speller, be 
slow in learning to write, and in learning to walk, 
and yet have unsuspected superior ability in other 
things. I recall a student who could hardly write one 
page of a composition without making major errors, 
but he was the leading student in mathmatics, and 
is now an able engineer. 

There is a natural tendency, of course, for these 
factors to support one another, but that is enhanced 
by learning, consequently it may not be very notice- 
able in a young child. If Billy, Jr., gets poor report 
cards in reading, please do not brand the little fel- 
low as dull. The teacher who gives him a low grade 
may not know anything more about him than what 
she sees in a classroom, and she may form a super- 
ficial opinion. His major abilities may not be dis- 
covered until some time later. It is a terrible error 
to stigmatize a child as weak, dull, slow-witted until 
we have plenty of facts about him. 

Testing should ferret out these factors of intelli- 
gence, measure each of them separately, and the re- 
sults be submitted as general conclusions only when 
we know what the facts show. Impressions and opin- 
ions may be painfully misleading. I know a girl who 
was dropped from school because she failed hope- 
lessly in the math exam. Instead of solving prob- 
lems she wrote the exam booklet full of poetry, and 
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handed it in with this note: “Dear Professor, I can- 
not work these problems, but here is what I can do.” 
Fortunately she was accepted in another school 
where her particular ability was encouraged. She 
is now a well-known writer. The total I.Q. score is 
not the only thing we need to know about a child, 
for there are other important influences forming 
his future. 

We put a lot of emphasis on speed in our society. 
Many I.Q. tests are timed; that is, each person is al- 
lowed just so many minutes to work on them. Now 
we know very well that some of us do certain tasks 
slowly, while others finish them quickly, yet all 
reach the same result if given time enough. If a 
child cannot compete well with the speed require- 
ments he might be branded as slow, even retarded, 
yet he may have as much mental ability as the 
speedy ones, if he is given time to show it. We dif- 
fer in temperaments; some of us are slow, some 
rapid in work, but I.Q. tests are not geared to 
temperament so far. I have given hundreds of re- 
action time tests, and have correlated them statis- 
tically with-I.Q. scores, and with grades. The as- 
sumption that the three are closely related just does 
not prove to be true. There is only a 50-50 relation- 
ship, nationwide, between I.Q. centiles and college 
grades. What accounts for the remaining 50? The 
slower ones of us may finally outdo the faster in 
actual life situations. We remember the tale of the 
hare and the tortoise. It has its human applications. 


What Do the Scores Mean? 


How about scores? There is another stumbling 
block. Here are some facts. Each test has a maximum 
possible score, usually set so high as to be almost un- 
attainable in the time allowed. One test may have 
a maximum of 300, and another of 200, yet both 
be used to measure I.Q. scores. So, if we say that a 
child has an I.Q. of 60 or go or 120, what do we 
mean? On the first type mentioned (maximum 300) 
a person may make a score of 199, and rank only 
two-thirds of the way to the top. If another scores 
199 on the second type (maximum 200) he would 
be ranked as very superior, yet both would have the 
same gross scores. 

To place all tests on a common base all scores 
are reduced to percentages. So a score of 150 on the 
first test would rank as 50%, and 100 on the second 
would also rank as 50%. The important point to 
keep in mind is that whenever you hear an I.Q. 
score mentioned ask what the top (maximum pos- 
sible) score was, and then figure out the percentile 
ranking. On a centile scale the scores can range only 
from 1 to 99, no lower and no higher, so saying that 
a child scores 60 or go or 120 tells you nothing until 
you know what his individual percentile score is. 
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It is also a mistake to believe that you can tell 
whether a child is dull or bright by noting the 
sparkle in his eyes. I recall two children who had 
excellent mental ability, yet they lacked the sparkle. 
Both are adults now. One is doing good work as a 
writer, the other as a mathematician. I also recall a 
woman and a child, both bright-eyed, and both in 
an institution for the feeble-minded. There is no 
measure of eye-brightness yet in use, so one should 
not put much emphasis on it without considering 
other things. 


What About Physical Development? 


Another misconception frequently encountered is 
that lateness in learning to walk and to talk is a 
sign of low mental ability. One only needs to recall 
the famous writer who called herself George Sand. 
She was believed at one time to be mentally re- 
tarded because of her slowness in these, yet she be- 
came internationally famous. As a child, she was 
observing and absorbing life about her instead of 
exhibiting her juvenile attainments. 

Certainly if the lateness extends into the third 
year of a child’s life there is definitely something 
amiss, but it may not be mental ability. There 
could be other defects. Children with hearing diffi- 
culty or poor vision or those who are so well satis- 
fied with their little world that they do not espe- 
cially need to talk or desire to walk may be slow in 
getting started. 

To say that we know positively that there is a 
fixed percentage of children who are feeble-minded 
js to exceed the acceptable at present. No scientific 
body has set up an exact figure, and it is doubtful 
if any will be set up. Estimates range from one to 
two per cent. To say that 5%, 6%, or 7% of all 
children are mentally defiicient is scientifically in- 
defensible. There may be as many as 1%, but it is 
risky to go beyond that figure, for not all children 
have been tested; tests are not yet perfectly uniform; 
a child’s home and playground experiences have 
varied effects on his mental development; and there 
are still variations in the way tests are scored and 
interpreted. These comments also apply to adults. 

Furthermore, we do not yet have a precise defini- 
tion of mental deficiency. So far, the concept, loose 
as it is, has been chiefly directed toward a child’s 
ability to learn, and checked by what he does learn 
in school. But one can see the weaknesses in that 
view when he recalls that some parents help their 
children with lessons while others do not, and that 
there may be wide variations in the efficiency of 
teachers. 

Consider the matter of delinquency. We do not 
know for sure that feeble-mindedness and juvenile 
delinquency or crime are closely related. Tests of 
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many thousands of prisoners have shown that their 
average I.Q.’s are nearly the same as the I.Q.’s of the 
noncriminal population. Nor can we forget that the 
smartest of criminals probably do not get caught. 
We know that juvenile delinquents are found most 
often in areas where the social structure has badly 
fallen apart, such as in slum districts, where good 
behavior examples and good housing are very hard 
to find. 

It is well-known that a heritable trait, carried in 
the genes, may skip one or more generations before 
reappearing. How many may be skipped we do not 
know. If a mental defect is present in a child it is 
possible that the genes involved appeared a cen- 
tury or two earlier. Our histories of the mental abili- 
ties of families seldom go back beyond our grand- 
parents, and probably none of them took any tests. 
It takes two, the two parents each contributing 
something, to give a gene sufficient vitality to ap- 
pear in human life. No single individual can be 
accurately blamed for what happens. 


What Can We Do? 


To say that mental deficiency is incurable is to 
class it along with the common cold. We cannot 
cure that either, yet. To become a fatalist about it is 
to pass judgment without reason. It has been argued 
that, if brain cells are missing, there can be no nor- 
mal mentality. It is evident, however, that not all 
of the cells in the brain are used at one time, and 
that some take over new activities. Witness the 
scores of patients who have been so stricken with 
aphasia that they could not talk. Some had even 
lost part of their brains through wounds or acci- 
dents, and yet many have been cured, and are now 
earning their own living. 

Many test have been given to children in or- 
phanages, and the scores were sometimes disap- 
pointingly low. Yet when some of these children 
were adopted into families where they received 
wholesome affection, were fed and clothed well, and 
patiently taught to live the good life, their I.Q.’s 
were found to have increased five to ten per cent, 
which was enough in some cases to move them from 
the retarded category to above average. 

It is well to recognize that the greatest assets we 
have in dealing with backward children, normal 
children, or even bright ones, are poise, patience, 
and proper environment. The finer mental abili- 
ties are the most delicate of all, and it often happens 
that they do not force themselves out. Flowers will 
bloom best when they are well-nourished, given 
their own time to grow, and kept in the proper at- 
mosphere. Human minds are similar to garden 
plants, for neither will blossom when smothered 
with criticism of their grandparents. 
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Prospects ave Bright for 
Covenant Church 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


WANT you to see our children’s department,” 

l said an enthusiastic elder of Covenant Presby- 

terian Church in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. “We 

have sixty enrolled in the kindergarten. Pre-school 

age, I mean. The nursery, beginner, and primary 
children—there’s our future church, I say!” 

So we left the Red Cross auditorium of the old 
Northington General Hospital of World War days, 
now being rented from the University of Alabama 
by the Covenant congregation for its Sunday-school 
and church services. We walked down the lengthy 


*Reporter, Presbyterian News Service. 
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corridor of this combined college dormitory-church 
to the rooms for the children’s department of the 
Sunday school. 

This large room formerly was the cafeteria, I was 
informed, and the long tables and benches serve 
very well for Sunday-school tables. And they will 
serve so, the officers hope, until the new church is 
built. Soft curtains are used to divide the room into 
classroom spaces. The nursery, also curtained off, 
has an outside door. While work on the new build- 
ing probably will get under way this year, the elder 
told me, “The development of our Sunday school 
proceeds even to the nursery and kindergarten.” 
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It is also a mistake to believe that you can tell 
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view when he recalls that some parents help their 
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there may be wide variations in the efficiency of 
teachers. 

Consider the matter of delinquency. We do not 
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many thousands of prisoners have shown that their 
average I.Q.’s are nearly the same as the I.Q.’s of the 
noncriminal population. Nor can we forget that the 
smartest of criminals probably do not get caught. 
We know that juvenile delinquents are found most 
often in areas where the social structure has badly 
fallen apart, such as in slum districts, where good 
behavior examples and good housing are very hard 
to find. 

It is well-known that a heritable trait, carried in 
the genes, may skip one or more generations before 
reappearing. How many may be skipped we do not 
know. If a mental defect is present in a child it is 
possible that the genes involved appeared a cen- 
tury or two earlier. Our histories of the mental abili- 
ties of families seldom go back beyond our grand- 
parents, and probably none of them took any tests. 
It takes two, the two parents each contributing 
something, to give a gene sufficient vitality to ap- 
pear in human life. No single individual can be 
accurately blamed for what happens. 


What Can We Do? 


To say that mental deficiency is incurable is to 
class it along with the common cold. We cannot 
cure that either, yet. To become a fatalist about it is 
to pass judgment without reason. It has been argued 
that, if brain cells are missing, there can be no nor- 
mal mentality. It is evident, however, that not all 
of the cells in the brain are used at one time, and 
that some take over new activities. Witness the 
scores of patients who have been so stricken with 
aphasia that they could not talk. Some had even 
lost part of their brains through wounds or acci- 
dents, and yet many have been cured, and are now 
earning their own living. 

Many test have been given to children in or- 
phanages, and the scores were sometimes disap- 
pointingly low. Yet when some of these children 
were adopted into families where they received 
wholesome affection, were fed and clothed well, and 
patiently taught to live the good life, their I.Q.’s 
were found to have increased five to ten per cent, 
which was enough in some cases to move them from 
the retarded category to above average. 

It is well to recognize that the greatest assets we 
have in dealing with backward children, normal 
children, or even bright ones, are poise, patience, 
and proper environment. The finer mental abili- 
ties are the most delicate of all, and it often happens 
that they do not force themselves out. Flowers will 
bloom best when they are well-nourished, given 
their own time to grow, and kept in the proper at- 
mosphere. Human minds are similar to garden 
plants, for neither will blossom when smothered 
with criticism of their grandparents. 
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Prospects ave Bright for 
Covenant Church 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


WANT you to see our children’s department,” 
said an enthusiastic elder of Covenant Presby- 
terian Church in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. “We 

have sixty enrolled in the kindergarten. Pre-school 
age, I mean. The nursery, beginner, and primary 
children—there’s our future church, I say!” 

So we left the Red Cross auditorium of the old 
Northington General Hospital of World War days, 
now being rented from the University of Alabama 
by the Covenant congregation for its Sunday-school 
and church services. We walked down the lengthy 
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corridor of this combined college dormitory-church 
to the rooms for the children’s department of the 
Sunday school. 

This large room formerly was the cafeteria, I was 
informed, and the long tables and benches serve 
very well for Sunday-school tables. And they will 
serve so, the officers hope, until the new church is 
built. Soft curtains are used to divide the room into 
classroom spaces. The nursery, also curtained off, 
has an outside door. While work on the new build- 
ing probably will get under way this year, the elder 
told me, “The development of our Sunday school 
proceeds even to the nursery and kindergarten.” 
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— 
Pastor Will Ormond talks with a group of children at 
Covenant Church. 





Covenant Presbyterian Church is the child of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Tuscaloosa, and it is 
the fulfillment of a dream of the Home Mission 
Committee of Tuscaloosa Presbytery. Approxi- 
mately thirty years ago indications pointed to the 
fact that the major growth of Tuscaloosa would be 
eastward. Probably no one ever thought the growth 
would be so great, but the fact remains that today 
the city still grows and continues to spread out and 
out into the suburbs. 

Right in the midst of this new growth is the cor- 
ner lot for Covenant Presbyterian Church, in a most 
strategic location. Lovely homes are all about it— 
homes which already are accustomed to the merry 
laughter of children at play—homes of young peo- 
ple eager to sink their roots down deep in the com- 
munity, who want church and school and shopping 
centers to be a part of their present and future. No 
great wealth is displayed here, but the quality of life 
is substantial. Here, then, is the setting for this new 
church. 

One of the factors which accounts for the rapid 
growth of population in the eastern part of Tusca- 
loosa is that the University of Alabama is located 
in this part of the city, and enrollment there is prac- 
tically five times what it was thirty years ago. This 
does not mean, an elder of Covenant Church 
pointed out, that all the members are a part of the 
university as students or as faculty members. Some 
are making a constantly shifting membership as stu- 
dents finish and leave, and as new students come. 
“But,” he said, “sixty children in the nursery means 
we have a real job out here, and a church of the 
future will be found in them.” 

Not only the university, but a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital is located in the eastern side of the 
city, and some of the rapid growth followed the es- 
tablishment of the hospital. During the last war an 
army hospital and. a huge housing project sprang 
up. It is this hospital which has now become uni- 
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versity dormitories, and where the Red Cross hall is 
used for the church services. 

Six years ago the First Presbyterian Church began 
to take steps toward the establishment of an outpost 
Sunday school in the area. Rev. Warner L. Hall, 
then pastor of the First Church, was one of the 
fathers of the project. The careful and continued 
work of Rev. J. M. Partridge of Boligee, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions in Tuscaloosa Presby- 
tery, helped the East Tuscaloosa Committee, formed 
by the First Church, in the establishment of the out- 
post. It was not until 1948 that this was accom- 
plished, and the Red Cross auditorium was rented. 

Before that, however, Mr. Partridge had con- 
vinced his committee that opportunity for the 
church was open in East Tuscaloosa, and the matter 
was presented to the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee. As a result an appropriation of $500 
was made for a survey of the area. Later, two addi- 
tional appropriations of $4,000 each toward the 
erection of an appropriate building were made by 
the Assembly’s Committee. Seminary students as- 
signed to the work gave service in 1945 and 1946. 
At first the Sunday school was conducted in the 
building used as a Presbyterian Student Center on 
the University campus. This continued through the 
summer of 1946, with attendance averaging twenty- 
five. And it was that summer that the session of the 
First Church, working with the Presbytery’s Home 
Mission Committee, began negotiations for the pur- 
chase of a lot as a site for a chapel or church in the 
new area. This is the corner lot later purchased at 
the intersection of Hargrove Road and Prince Ave- 
nue, a truly beautiful location. The Covenant con- 
gregation bought an adjoining lot and built a 
“mansette” which is a three-room, quickly-erected 
home for the pastor, who finds it adequate for his 
bachelor abode. 

No sooner had the outpost been established and 
the Red Cross auditorium rented than steps were 
quickly taken to begin worship. The first service in 
the auditorium was held December 5, 1948. A staff 
of teachers for the several age groups was obtained, 
and Dr. Sam Burney Hay, President of Stillman 
College, was invited to preach that Sunday and the 
one following. All of this arranging was being done 
by the East Tuscaloosa Committee, sponsored by the 
session of the First Church. 

And this is what happened. The attendance the 
first Sunday was 46 in Sunday school and 98 at the 
worship service. The work and interest grew rapidly 
and by the middle of December it became apparent 
that some definite organization was needed. An 
Executive Committee was elected with power to act. 
The Presbytery Home Mission Committee was asked 
to help in the matter of obtaining a minister. Rev. 
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J. Will Ormond of Marion, Alabama, was invited to 
preach December 19 and December 26. The follow- 
ing Sunday the group extended a call to Mr. Or- 
mond to become pastor—just five Sundays from the 
time the first service was held in the Red Cross Hall. 

By the middle of January attendance was around 
75 and the group decided the time had come to con- 
stitute a church. The matter was laid before Presby- 
tery, and January 30, 1949 was set for the date of 
the organization of the church. The church previ- 
ously had chosen the name, Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, and when the church was constituted un- 
der this name, the roll showed 91 charter members. 
At the close of the church year, just two months 
later, membership had increased to 100. 

From the first, Covenant Presbyterian Church 
has been able to maintain itself as far as operating 
costs are concerned. The pastor’s salary is paid by 
Home Missions, and money is being raised for the 


erection of the new building. Two months after or- 
ganization, the church accepted a budget of $6,168, 
and in ten months had contributed a total of $8,- 
336.29. The budget for 1950-51 was accepted at 
$8,082.16, which includes $2,630.66 on the building 
fund, now nearing $35,000. Membership in March, 
1950, only fourteen months after the church had 
been constituted, was 140—fifty-two new members 
having been received in one year. Sunday-school en- 
rollment was 170, with the average attendance 140. 

Prospects are exceedingly bright for Covenant 
Presbyterian Church. The glowing spirit which pre- 
vails among the members is constantly stimulated 
by the interest and devotion of the pastor. Visitation 
committees and prayer groups are being formed so 
that when the new building is ready for the con- 
gregation every resident in the community will have 
had a personal invitation to come and make his 
church home there. Here is opportunity being met. 


World Masston Summer Conference 


By D. J. CUMMING* 


We are you planning for vacation this 


summer? Many of course will just stay at 

home, some because they prefer it, and some 
because ways and means of travel are absent. But if 
you are going somewhere no better places can be 
found than where the summer conferences are 
meeting. There you can have renewal of faith, re- 
newal of friendship, renewal of purpose in carrying 
out the great mission of the Church. 

At Montreat this summer there will be confer- 
ences better than ever before. The World Mission 
Conference, August 4-9, is bringing for you some of 
the best missionary speakers and statesmen of our 
day. 

Perhaps the Russian Christians do not know of 
Kagawa, but surely no one in the English-speaking 
world has missed that name. He is to be with us for 
two days. On Monday and Tuesday he will address 
the Conference and have time between hours for 
discussion and advice. 

Even before Dr. Charles W. Ranson came to his 
present position he was known as a great mission- 
ary statesman, and for some time we have been try- 
ing to get him to Montreat. He is now General Sec- 
retary of the International Missionary Council, that 


*Educational Secretary, Board of World Missions. 
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body of world importance in all missionary affairs. 
Dr. Ranson is to be with us for several days during 
the Conference, and will be our preacher for Sunday 
morning. 

There will be people from the mission fields, 
Christians from the younger churches, and mission- 
aries newly returned from their work—those who 
have been under the Communists in China, those 
who are facing the opportunity in Brazil, those who 
can tell us of the rapidly changing conditions in 
Africa. All of these can help you make your vaca- 
tion more than just vacation. It can be a time of re- 
newal and strengthening, a time when you can 
learn what has been done and the much more that 
still remains to be done in bringing the Gospel to 
the peoples of the world. 

In Texas the Synod’s new conference grounds at 
Mo-Ranch are as wonderful as anything that State 
can present. There we are planning our second 
regional conference on World Missions. It will not 
be an echo of Montreat, but will have many of the 
features that are planned for the Montreat Confer- 
ence. 

Come to Montreat if you can. But if you are 
nearer to Mo-Ranch, or the dates suit better, plan 
part of your vacation to attend the World Mission 
Bible Conference at Mo-Ranch August 23-30. 
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WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
IN SHANGHAI -1950 


By RUTH FARRIOR! 


ESTERDAY was the World Day of Prayer. 

We began the day with an air raid. The 

usual 11:30 service at the Union Church had 
been changed to 8:30 to avoid the raid. The all- 
clear sounded in time for people to get to the 
service. However, the planes came again, but not 
near us. There were fifteen countries represented 
in the “chain of International prayers.” After the 
prayers, all remained standing while we joined in 
singing the Day of Prayer hymn. It was very im- 
pressive. 

Later there was a service in Chinese at the Moore 
Memorial Church and then one at 4:30 in our 
Community Church. We had hoped to have it in 
the German Church, but it is being “borrowed” 
every now and then and we did not feel we could 
depend upon it. At this service there were seventeen 


1Missionary in China. 
2By John Oxenham, Used by permission. 


countries in the “chain of International prayers,” 
and we became more aware of the fellowship of 
the “chain of prayer” that was encircling the globe. 
People from Japan, Korea, China, Russia—four 
countries that only a few years ago were fighting 
and who today exploit and distrust each other as 
much as possible—stood up one right after the 
other to pray to the same God and Father. In love 
and peace and fellowship, these women demon- 
strated the true brotherhood of men. After Russia 
came Hungary, Finland, France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Denmark, etc. I do not suppose there is 
anywhere in the world where the “oneness in 
Christ” is better demonstrated than in this city. 
The words, “In Christ there is no East or West; in 
Him no South or North; but one great fellowship 
of love throughout the whole wide earth,’? kept 
going through my mind. Truly it is only when we 
give glory to God in the highest that we can have 
real peace and good will among men. 





These My Brethren 


By RALPH A. FELTON 


for a dependable work. 
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Published by the Department of the Rural Church, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


“The one-room Negro cabin is now a myth.” 

“no% of the Negro churches have only one room.” 

““go% of the Negro churches have two services or less per month.” 

“Tenants had less than the owners of everything, except children.” 

These are a few statements from the book, These My Brethren. It is a paper 
covered book of 100 pages which sells for 40 cents. Here we have an analysis of a 
study of 570 Negro churches and 1542 Negro homes in the rural South. The survey 
was made by trained workers. Three counties were studied in each of the states 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, and Georgia; two counties each in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and North Carolina; and one county each in Florida and Virginia. 

Every page of this book adds information for a complete picture of the Negro 
in our Southland. It is worth many times its price. We are indebted to Dr. Felton 


Reviewed by Alex. R. Batchelor 
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STUDENT RETREATS WITH STUDENT - 


To Advance With God 


UST before the beginning of school last year 

members of the college-age class of the First 

Presbyterian Church of Sumter, S. C., attended 
the Westminster Week End held at Burnt Gin 
Camp in Poinsett State Park, near Sumter. Plans 
for this new feature in the church’s program began 
early in the summer. Even before the students left 
school they received letters from the church about 
the proposed plan for a college-age retreat. Early in 
June a committee was appointed from the group to 
formulate definite plans for the new venture. The 
Committee was assisted by our pastor, Dr. Richard 
R. Potter, and the Director of Religious Education, 
Miss Marie Brogdon. Mrs. Potter, our pastor’s wife, 
who is chairman of Christian Education for our 
Women of the Church, was a great help to us dur- 
ing our retreat and also helped with some of the 
planning. Our committee contacted all of our col- 
lege students and kept them informed about the 
plans as they developed throughout the summer. 
This was done by mail, through announcements in 
the church bulletin, and at Sunday school. 

On the evening of Friday, September 2, we drove 
out to the camp site and began our period of fel- 
lowship with a delicious supper which had been 
prepared by Mrs. Millard Lawrence, a member of 
our church who served as dietitian. Following the 
evening meal, Lewis Lancaster, Jr., a member of 
our church and a student at Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, began a series of 
inspiring messages based on the Old Testament 
story of Caleb. Lewis spoke again at the Saturday 
evening vespers and also at the morning service on 
Sunday. 

On Saturday morning two discussion groups were 
held: “Christian Consciences on the College Cam- 
pus,” led by Russell Park, Jr., of Lake City, who is 
a student at Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
“Christian Consciences and Racial Prejudices,” led 
by Dr. Potter. 

After vespers each evening, movies were shown 
of which the most significant were “For All People,” 
which deals with the present-day problem of racial 
conflict, and “Reaching From Heaven,” a story of 
how God uses ordinary people to accomplish His 
purpose in the lives of others. 


*Student at Princeton University, President of Sophomore Class. 
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By COVINGTON PARHAM, JR.* 


On Sunday night after the film was shown the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered 
by Dr. Potter, Rev. E. B. Wilkinson, our assistant 
pastor, and two members of the Session in a simple 
and impressive service. The following morning after 
another enjoyable breakfast and morning prayers 
the Westminster Week End was adjourned. 

Among the experiences of the week end which 
will probably be remembered longest were the mes- 
sages brought to us during the evening services and 
on Sunday morning by Lewis Lancaster, Jr., the dis- 
cussion groups led by Dr. Potter and Russell Park, 
Jr., and the informal Christian fellowship of the en- 
tire week end. 

To those of us who were able to attend this first 
Westminster Week End were revealed encouraging 
possibilities of such gatherings in the future. Every 
boy or girl who goes off to school or begins a new 
job is faced with the possibility of losing contact 
with his or her home church and thus often with 
the Christian church entirely. This is, of course, ex- 
actly the time when guidance and comfort through 
our church are most urgently needed. The success 
of the college-age class of our church has been a 
significant influence in strengthening these ties and 
this group could become an even greater factor in 
the development of mature Christians. The West- 
minster Week End could very well become an in- 
tegral part in fostering a close Christian fellowship 
among the members of this group. Through this 
kind of informal association and worship with 
other members of the church of student age would 
be provided the opportunities not only of renewing 
old friendships, but also of discussing with the 
group problems and questions which arise on the 
various college campuses or in daily work. If, there- 
fore, we of college age can realize these possibilities 
and take advantage of them, a great deal will be 
done to stimulate the spiritual growth of our young 
people through a critical period in life and thus the 
groundwork would be laid for a stronger and more 
unified church in the future. 
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The following missionaries have arrived in the 
United States: 


Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Longenecker—Africa—May 8 

Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Murray—Africa—May 28 

Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. Lancaster—China— 
May 23 

Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Preston—Brazil—May 31 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr.—Japan— 
June 4 

Miss Margaret Sells—Japan 








June 4 
The following missionaries have sailed: 


Miss Margaret Liston, R.N.—Africa—May 6 
Rev. and Mrs. Bruce Cumming—Korea—May 1 
*Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. Smith, Jr—Korea— 
May 1 
**Dr. Rachel Henderlite—Japan—June 16 from 
San Francisco. 


*New Missionary. 
**Special Contract. 
#Teacher of missionaries’ children. 





Chinese language and the Chinese classics as pro- 
ficiently as any educated Chinese does. These three 
brothers were allowed to share in the life in China 
which gave them a sincere feeling of friendship 
and kinship to that foreign land. Their gentle 
father, who won the name from the Chinese of 
“King of Peace,” would say to his sons after a dif- 
ficult hour of teaching them from the New Testa- 
ment Greek, “How would you boys like to go on a 
journey with me?” Books were slammed to, and off 
they would go to the temple fair where the boys 
were allowed to distribute tracts. As the father 
preached to the gaping crowd, the youngsters’ 
quick ears would hear the bystanders pondering, 
“Why do you suppose he has buttons in such funny 
places?” Then enviously, “And how long his whisk- 
ers are,” as they felt their own sparse stubble. 
Again it might be a journey after a seige of Latin 
and French with their mother. “We are going to a 
wedding. You may come too,” she would say gra- 
ciously. The three brothers loved that special oc- 
casion where they would see such gorgeous colors 
and watch the timid little bride dressed in red, sit- 
ting for three days on a stool, being teased, while 
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Everybody’s Mother 


(Continued from page 345) 









*Mr. John H. Brady—Japan—June go from San 
Francisco. 

#Mrs. Maria Palmer Hertwig—Africa—June 16 
from New York, going first to Europe for a 
visit, and then sailing for the Congo the latter 
part of August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robt. P. Wilson—Africa—June 28 
from New York to Belgium for study before 
proceeding to the Congo. 

Dr. and Mrs. George R. Cousar—Africa 
5 from New York to Congo 

Mrs. Day Carper—Africa—July 5 
York to Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen—Africa—July 25 from 
New York to Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. King—Africa 
from New York to Congo 








July 





from New 





July 25 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Worth—Africa—July 25 
from New York to Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. Daugherty—Brazil— 
July 13 

Mr. A. B. Coit, Jr.—Brazil—July 13 








all the other people were stuffing themselves with 
rich food. 

The isolation of that family unit in the midst of 
a different culture and race strengthened the bonds 
of affection and deepened the loyalties. Mary Stu- 
art had to be more than a mother to her boys. She 
was doctor, nurse, tailor, and teacher. Besides, she 
had a full-time job teaching Chinese children, and 
even from time to time acting as principal of a girls’ 
school in Hangchow. How did she do it all and 
achieve success with her sons? In the first place the 
order of the day was for self-discipline. Their earliest 
training gave them parental respect with love as the 
supreme ruler of the household. Punishment was al- 
most nonexistent, but standards were well-defined 
and strict, with a firm government by moral culture. 
Perhaps most important of all, these parents were 
so well adjusted to each other and to life, that they 
made happy companions for their boys, avoiding any 
domination. Warren, the youngest son, declares 
that his parents were so busy with missionary work, 
“I was left somewhat like the cat around the house, 
doing mostly as I pleased.” 

Judging from results the three brothers “pleased” 
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to study, for when they went to prep schools and 
colleges in America, they achieved highest ratings. 
All three returned to China—Leighton as educator, 
founder and first president of Yenching University, 
David as a medical missionary, and Warren as theo- 
logical professor and vice-president of Nanking 
University. It was specially difficult for Leighton to 
relinquish his desire to remain in America as a pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin. He well know if he 
studied for the ministry as his conscience dictated, 
the next step would be to return to China to help 
his father. To the young scholar who was fascinated 
with the Greek and Latin classics, the prospect of 
preaching at Hangchow presented no attractions 
whatever. “But I have always found,” he added, 
“that when I have submitted to the dictates of my 
conscience, I have never had cause for regret.” He 
facetiously describes his career in China. “You see,” 
the president of: Yenching commented, “as a mis- 
sionary I have gone from bad to worse. First, I left 





“Irenenring” 


preaching for teaching, and then I left teaching for 
university administration.” Then at seventy, he 
left the presidency of Yenching to become United 
States Ambassador to China during her civil war. 

Mother Stuart saw the fruition of her own life 
as she watched her son, President Stuart, build the 
great Yenching campus. She saw the good in Amer- 
ica joined to the good in China. In her last years 
she became more than the mother of Stuarts. She 
was Everybody’s Mother and was always at leisure 
from herself to sympathize. God set the gift of age- 
less friendship in her heart which, coupled with 
faith and energy over a period of fifty years, literally 
removed mountains of suspicion and superstition 
between two great nations. It happened because 
Mary heard the cry of little children far away as she 
stood on the wharf of Mobile Bay. This interna- 
tional mother was one of the first to place the hand 
of the Chinese child in a friendly clasp with the 
hand of the American child. 





(Continued from page 342) 


completely meaningless to her. 

Living in a small university town, the woman 
earned a meager existence for herself by teaching 
violin. Though she had a tiny room to herself, with 
ample leisure to take part in the cultural life of the 
city, she lived a miserable existence. Something 
empty remained in her heart, which nothing she 
knew seemed to be able to fill. 

Hearing about the “Irenenring” home in Stutt- 
gart, the young widow decided to investigate. There 
she found other women who shared similar sorrows, 
but who were interested in her work. She found she 
could be a friend to them and could teach them to 
love music as she did. She felt like living once more. 

With the growing of the order, it will be split up 
into smaller professional groups: circles of religious 
teachers and church workers, artists, social workers, 
office personnel, and the like. Each group will have 
complete freedom to shape its own character, form 
of community and type of work. In all, the aim 
will be for the sisters together to seek how to per- 
form their tasks in vocational life according to God’s 
will. Main emphasis throughout is laid upon their 
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being Christians living in the world in any profes- 
sion, and their becoming a “leaven” in their environ- 
ments by the witness of their corporate and indi- 
vidual lives. 

Common spiritual life for each of these smaller 
groups will become fully possible only when they 
can live together in community houses. Daily morn- 
ing and evening prayers, meditations and Holy 
Communion will characterize this cherished devel- 
opment when it is achieved. 

The beginnings of “Irenenring” were kept mod- 
est purposely. Its leaders have constantly felt that 
no organization should try to guide and master the 
Holy Spirit, that no propaganda should push to 
public attention what has to grow in silence. 

Yet the development of the “Irenenring” has 
made the Church aware that something significant 
is happening in the field of women’s work, offering 
one solution to the problem of lonely women in 
post-war Germany. It is in line with an ecumenical 
inquiry about “The Life and Work of Women in 
the Church” which is currently being conducted by 
the World Council of Churches. 





Women of the Church in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 353) 


here in this country and they feel that they are more 
progressive than we.” 

The strength of the witness of the women of 
China is seen in this quotation from a recent letter 
written by one of the women leaders there, “We will 
see that the work goes on. The Communists may de- 
stroy our churches, disorganize our religious groups, 
even kill some of us Christians, but they can never 
kill Christianity in China. It will live in our homes 
and our hearts until we can again build publicly.” 


Joining Hands 





This brief summary makes two facts clear—our 





257 ordained ministers 
16 licensed preachers 
gO ministerial candidates 
12 lay evangelists 
3 colporters 
1,325 elders 
1,239 deacons 
336 organized churches 
108 organized congregations 
29 day schools 
1,825 preaching points 
63,136 communicant members 
53.353 non-communicants 
996 Sunday schools, with 
4,856 classes, 
6,829 teachers and officials, 
69,132 scholars 





Report on Brazil 


What is the actual strength of one of our Mission fields, statistically speaking? 
Perhaps many Presbyterians wonder. Mr. Haroto H. Cook, statistical secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, has made this summary of the Church there: 


There are twenty-six presbyteries, which meet annually. 

There are five synods, which meet biannually. 

The General Assembly meets every four years. In 1946, the last meeting, the 
site was Copacabana, one of the suburbs of the city of Rio de Janeiro. 


own organization, Women of the Church, is being 
copied by our sisters in lands around the world. 
This should humble us and make us re-dedicate our- 
selves to the task of making our organization worthy 
of emulation. The second fact we note is this: These 
women of other lands so far excel us in personal 
work and evangelism as to put us to shame—even 
as they copy our organization let us follow them and 
enter into the task of winning the unsaved who are 
all about us. Then by joining hands with Women 
of the Church beyond the seas we have an even 
greater share in winning the world to our Lord and 
Saviour. 





441 Women’s Societies, with 
16,375 members 

347 Young People’s Societies, with 
11,579 members 

184 Juvenile Societies, with 
5,864 members 

192 other societies, with 
5»736 members 

629 churches (worship buildings) 

113 manses 

289 other properties 


Changes during 1949 


4,388 persons received into church fel- 
lowship 
463 adult members died 
3,916 children baptized 
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Home Missionaries in Active 


(Section 2) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 
Barton, Rev. C. T., Georgetown 
Bell, Miss sg, be may agg > Boyd 
Logan, Rev. Charles A., Lexington 

+Rhea, Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 
Smith, Rev. W. L., Moorefield 
Taylor, Rev. J. P., Sharon 
Woodrow, Rev. Raymond, Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 
Barnett, Rev. H. R., Ludlow 
Byrd, Mr. W. T., Louisville 
Hopkins, Rev. D. R., Walton 
Pegram, Rev. R. M., Louisville 

Route 1 
Ramsey, Rev. W. A., Bloomfield 
Renegar, Rev. Edward, Louisville 
Route 4 i 
+Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 
109 E. Broadway ’ 
Thorpe, Rev. E. N., Louisville 
3309 Richard 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 
Hardy, Rev. R. W., Herndon 
Stewart, Rev. J. T., Browder 
Taylor, Rev. George H., Jr., Cleaton 

*Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Wailes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 
Eslinger, Mr. Troy, Springfield 
James, Mr. Joe, Berea 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Leuisiana Presbytery 
Darden, Rev. Henry, Baker 
Edmundson, Rev. Virgil, DeRidder 


Smith, Rev. Hugh, Kolin 
Tomb, Rev. C. B., Bayou Current 
Wilson, Rev. Parks W., Baton Rouge 


New Orleans Presbytery 
Ash, Rev. A. L., New Orleans 
239 Ridgewood Drive 
Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland 
McGehee, Rev. J. A., Abbeville 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph, New Orleans 
P. O. Box 6002 
*Southall, Rev. T. B., New Orleans 
1225 Octavia Street 
Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 


Red River Presbytery 


Cates, Rev. A. R., Rayville 

Currie, Rev. John W., Winnsboro 
McCown, Rev. Roy L., Springhill 
*O’Neal, Rev. D. Lloyd, Ruston 
Smith, Rev. R. McNair, Shreveport 

1817 Fairfield Avenue 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield _ 
Wharton, Rev. Conway, Natchitoches 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Bashaw, Rev. W. N., Ackerman 
Boyce, Rev. W. 8., Edwards 
Caldwell, Rev. W. J., Forest 

, Rev. Fred, Jackson 

Giddens, Rev. W. E., Jr., Lebanon 
Moffett, Rev. A. N., Jackson 
Whitaker, Rev. A. W., Jr., Itta Bena 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Weir 


East Mississippi Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. B. I., Pontotoc 
Daffin, Rev. Robt. D., Ripley 
Jorgenson, Rev. L. C., H 
Kincaid, Rev. Frank M., Booneville 
McGehee, Rev. R. M., Amory 


Meridian Presbytery 

Bagby, Rev. W. W., Sandersville 
“Beckman, Rev. L. A., Jr., Ellisville 
Blackwelder, Rev. L. N., Petal 

Cox, Rev. William E., Bay Springs 
Jussely, Rev. E. A., Waynesboro 
Kirker, Rev. G. H., Jr., Mount Olive 
Q’ , Rev. F. B., Jr., Meridian 
Reid, Rev. E. W., Magee 

Robertson, Rev. R. P., Ellisville 
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Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Woodville 
Stuart, Rev. J. Leighton, Jr., Summit 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., Magnolia 


North Mississippi Presbytery 
Green, Rev. Julian B., Hernando 


Lemly, Rev. T. M., Oxford 
*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
rake, Rev. Louis P., California 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 


Missouri Presbytery 
Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
*Gunn, Rev. C. G., Fulton 
Lemly, Rev. Robert M., Paris 


Potosi Presbytery 
Guthrie, Rev. H. T., Perryville 
Mecklin, Rev. J. L., Fruitland 
Vanlandingham, Rev. John, Clarkton 


St. Louis Presbytery 
Griffin, Rev. N. C., Pattonville 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717-A Goode 
Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 
7515 Melrose Avenue 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Bowman, Mr. Locke, Independence 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 

2202 S. 11th St. 
Rowe, Mr. Harold S., Independence 
Smith, Mrs. Wm. M., Independence 
Thorpe, Mr. Robert, North Kansas City 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 
Es 0. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. R. T., New Bern 
Coates, Rev. Edwin S., Farmville 
Corkey, Rev. Harold, Goldsboro 
assell, Rev. J. W., Greenville 
Hines, Rev. J. C., Washington 
Holladay, Rev. Dupuy, Lucama 
Route 2 
Lowry, Rev. James I., Williamston 
Martin, Rev. A. R., Tarboro 
Patterson, Rev. C. D., Greenville 
Pickard, Rev. George M., Ahoskie 
Williamson, Rev. E. C., Greenville 
Willis, Rev. George J., Snow Hill 


Concord Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. W. Pat, Lenoir . 

Burdette, Rev. Al S., Kannapolis 

Clontz, Rev. R. C., Marion 

Cook, Rev. J. S., Harmony 

Faust, Rev. M. B., Salisbury _ 

Ford, Rev. Robert, ancy "peed . 

Gruver, Rev. J. H., Black Mountain 

Johnson, Rev. J. S., Marion 

Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 

Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Morganton 

Stimson, Rev. Jamie D., Hickory 
¢Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 

West, Rev. Charles C., Concord 


Fayetteville Presbytery 


Blue, Rev. Frank S8., Linden 
Carswell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake 
Ewart, Rev. 8. A., Raeford _ 
+Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Fayetteville 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A., 
Eagle Springs ; 
Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins ¥ 
Ramsey, Rev. R. R., Jackson Springs 
Shannon, Rev. B. O., Fayetteville 
Solomon, Rev. C. W., Fayetteville | 
Stephenson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 
Taffe, Rev. C. K., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Blevins, Rev. Denver S., Kenly 

Heaton, Rev. G. W., Roxboro : 

McChesney, Rev. Chas. 8., Townsville 

Parrish, Rev. Chas. E., Kenly 

Phipps, Rev. J. Robert, Varina 

Ruppenthal, Rev. H. P., Durham 
tWool, Rev. James C., Raleigh 
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Kings Mountain Presbytery 
Hayward, Rev. George, Tryon 
Matheson, Rev. W. Ht. Davidson 
Plexico, Rev. J. C., Dallas 
Pollard, Mr. Hugh, Saluda 
Young, Rev. Troy, Ellenboro 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
445 Fairview Homes 
Baker, Rev. W. L., Waxhaw 
Baker, Rev. Walter, Charlotte 
210 Gardner Avenue 
Carter, Rev. H. B., Jr., Charlotte 
Carlton, Rev. Don, East Rockingham 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Stanfield 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Jr., Marshville 
Huneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Monroe 
Hamilton, Rev. C. C., Monroe 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte, 
Morris Field 
Little, Rev. C. H., Charlotte, Rt. 2 
Mabe, Miss Vivian, Rockingham 
Matson, Miss Florence, Charlotte 
832 Seigle Avenue 
Smith, Miss Willoden, Charlotte 


. R. 8., Charlotte 

**Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte, 
Box 2537 

Tapp, Rev. C. R., Charlotte, 
Marsh Road 

Topham, Rev. M. L., Troy 


Orange Presbytery 
— Rev. Gaston, Jr., Sanford 
ute 1 

Cheshire, Rev. Clarence, Burlington 
Ensign, Rev. John E., Chapel Hill 
Jennings, Rev. Wesley, 

Wentworth, N. C. 
McGinnis, Rev. James W., Greensboro 
McNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 

tPatterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 

407 Hillcrest Drive 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Greensboro 
Rock, Rev. Robert B., Broadway 
Sapp, Rev. Samuel E., Yanceyville 
Westerfield, Rev. W. H., Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Craig, Rev. Carl B., Jacksonville 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 
Goodman, Rev. Walter H., Beulaville 
Marrow, Rev. J. A., Rocky Point 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 
308 Wrightsville Avenue 
tTaylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 
209 N. 138th Street 
Waggett, Rev. J. M., Southport 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Leland 
Winston-Salem Presbytery 
Acheson, Miss Evelyn, 
Glendale Springs 
Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., West Jefferson 
Davison, Miss Zeta, Lexington 
King, Rev., Cooleemee 
Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale Springs 
Onque, Rev. L. M., Mt. Airy 
+Smith, Rev. W. R., Jr., Winston-Salem 
Stark, Rev. Carl, Pilot Mountain 
Tinley, Miss Betty, 9 
Yelanjian, Rev. Lewis J., Francisco 
Young, Rev. T. A., Jr., Wilkesboro 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant, Oklahoma 


Downing, Rev. W. A., Holdenville 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo 
Lazenby, Rev. Hervey, Jr., Madill 
Miller, Rev. Harry, Coalgate 
Whitworth, Rev. Forrest K., Antlers 
Wise, Rev. Harold G., Durant 


Mangum Presbytery 
Jackson, Rev. Lyndon, Lawton 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


+Patterson, Rev. Leslie H., Columbia 
First Presbyterian Church 


Bethel Presbytery 


Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, Route 1 
Robinson, Rev. J. 8., Liberty Hill 





Charleston Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. L. L., Moncks Corner 
Brearly, Rev. C. D., Jr., Allendale 
Dendy, Rev. Wm. H., Summerville 
Frierson, Rev. Wm. C., Denmark 
Goodman, Rev. W. H., Edisto Island 
Horton, Rev. T. W., Mt. Pleasant 
Koelling, Rev. H. W., McClellanville 


Congaree Presbytery 
Groves, Rev. John W., Fairview 
MacEachern, Rev. John, Lugoff 
McCutcheon, Rev. L. O., Johnston 
Newman, Rev. W. L., Bethune 


Enoree Presbytery 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Wellford 
Harmon, Rev. Fred J., Inman 
*McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Woodruff 
Quarles, Mrs. T. T., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 
Knox, Rev. H. A., Andrews 
Wilkinson, Rev. E. Bert, Sumpter 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Arnold, Rev. W. D., Loris 
Brearley, Rev. C. D., Myrtle Beach 
Coble, Rev. C. P., Claussen 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim 
Littlejohn, Rev. A. N., Timmonsville 
Plowden, Rev. C. M., Society Hill 


Piedmont Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. J. F., Liberty 


South Carolina Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. L. W., Goldville 
Coker, Rev. Roy W., Gray Court 

Route ! 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Nashville 
141 Windsor Drive 


Columbia Presbytery 
Bird, Rev. Ig O., Dellrose 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Columbia 
*Fleming, Rev. Jos. E., Lynville 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Spring Hill 
Nash, Rev. 8. I., Lawrenceville 
Walker, Rev. Fred, Belfast 


Memphis Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Atoka 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Union City 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., Memphis 
Route 3, Box 181-A 
Hunter, Rev. Alex W., Memphis 
3727 Wayne Avenue 
James, Rev. J. E., Bolivar 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., Memphis 
Route 9 
Williams, Rev. Glenn A., Trenton 
oute 1 


Nashville Presbytery 
Arbaugh, Rev. R. C., Buffalo Valley 
Booth, Rev. J. A., Rock Island 
Cox, Rev. James, Nashville 
Graham, Rev. O. L., Nashville 
Hooker, Mr. Floyd, Nashville 
Leland, Rev. Whitney, Woodbury 
Miller, Rev. E. P., Clarksville 
Miller, Rev. Priestley, Harpeth 

Iston, Rev. C. N., Allisonia 
Tucker, Mr. E. B., Wartrace 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 


*Dean, Mr. E. A., Austin 
520 Scarborough Bldg. 


Brazos Presbytery of 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., Orange 
Culley, Rev. E. G., Houston 10 
6415 Longview St. 
Cunningham, Rev. H. N., Houston 
606 Boundar 
Helsley, Rev. Lake Jacksom 
Mitchell, Rev. E. W., Aldine 
Purcell, Rev. M. L., Bellaire 
Parse, Rev. J. E., Pasadena 
Ruhmann, Rev. Albert E., 
Lake Jackson 
Smith, Rev. C. H., Alvin 
Solomon, Rev. R. L., Hempstead 
Watts, Rev. Thos. G., Bryan 


Central Texas Presbytery 


Bailey, Rev. Henry M., Eureka 
Caldwell, Rev. C. T., Robinson 
Holmes, Rev. W. B.,; Jr., Gatesville 
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Kidd, Rev. John P., Burnet 
Lennington, Rev. Geor e C., Llano 
O’Kelley, Rev. W Marl 


Dallas Presbytery 
Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Dallas 
Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
tLang, Rev. Cecil H., Dallas 335 
2606 Fairmount 
Yeargan, Rev. M. C., Iowa Park 


El Paso Presbytery 


Brinkley, Rev. Chas. B., Seagraves 
Brown, Rev. Chas. H., Levelland 
Galloway, Rev. Emmett, Van Horn 
Greenlees, Rev. W. G., Lovington, 


McCown, Rev. Roy L., Lubbock 
McDonell, Rev. Harry G., Jr., Odessa 
Peake, Rev. C. D., Ruidoso, N. M. 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., El Paso 
Ramsay, Rev. John C., Jr., Crane 
Vinson, Rev. T. Chalmers, Barstow 


Mid-Texas Presbytery 


Allen, Rev. H. Af W., Bridgeport 
Bennett, Rev. H. O., "Handley 
Brandon, Rev. Earl B., Fort Worth 
Box 7073, Sylvania Sta. 
Gray, Rev. W. ——, Brownwood 
Guerrero, Rev. C. , Fort Worth 
Hestir, Rev. B. B., “¢ arlsbad 
Secrest, Mr. E. i. Fort Worth 
*Tenney, Rev. B. K., Fort Worth 4 
2232 Harrison Avenue 


Daffin, Rev 


Paris Presbytery 

Barton, Rev. Max., Paris 

Elder, Rev. T. R., Gladewater 
Galbraith, Rev. W. F., Jr., Kilgore 
George, Rev. T. Frank, Centre 
Frerking, Rev. C. Monroe, Wake Village 
Hancock, Rev. C. Fred, Hallsville 
McGehee, Rev. J. P., Troup 

Pagan, Rev. W. George, Texarkana 
*Salmon, Rev. S. H., Mt. Pleasant 


Western Texas Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. Robert, Natalia 
Crown, Rev. Frank L., Crystal City 





Deloteus, Rev. Palmer W., Sinton 
Faison, Mr. George T., Pleasanton 
arlin Hoffman, Rev. Sy .# 
Lindsey, Rev. E 
A a Rev. J. 8., Catarina 
Richardson, Rev. L. A., Raymondville 
Slaymaker, Rev. F. 
*Van bg Rev. Paul S., San Antonio 
Melrose Drive 
Van Vleck, Rev. James, Waelder 
Walker, Rev. Frank, L 
Wilkins, Rev. L. L., Rocksprings 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 
East Hanover Presbytery 


Bridgeman, Miss Mary Frances, 
Hopewel 
Bowling, Rev. 

Elliott, Rev. Edwin P., Roxbury 
McDaniel, Rev. James, Richmond 
24, Route 7 
McDonald, Rev. W. T 
McLeod, Rev. John D., Jr., Sweet Hall 
Sthreshley, Rev. L. F., Chester 


Lexington Presbytery 


Blain, Rev. C. R., Circleville 
West Virginia 
Clemmons, Rev. W 


Helm, ine. 'D: ) we "Hot Springs 
tJamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton 
Miles, Rev. Robert S., Elkton 
Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Williamsville 
Rector, Rev. George H., McDowell 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Valley Center 


Montgomery Presbytery 


Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis 
Childrey, Miss Harriet, Callaway 
Coblentz, Rev. David, Fincastle 
Hamilton, Miss Velinda, Thaxton 
Houchins, Miss Evelyn, Willis 
McCorkle, Rev. Fred S., Stuart 
Mowbray, Rev. T. 
Peet Rev. R. Y., Buchanan 


Sherman, Rev. John W., Pearisburg 
Vinson, Rev. J. W., Rocky Mount 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Indian Valley 
*Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke 
2117 Rosalind Avenue 
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General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr.. Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations. 


Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Richard 
T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Mr. Curry B. 
Hearn, Treasurer. 

Division oF OverRsEAS ReuiEF: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman; Roy LeCraw, Cam- 
paign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon §. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drviston or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Grady 
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Flitton, Rev. H 


1204 Park Avenue 
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M. C., Burkeville 


., Belona 
Armistead Gardens 


, Fairfield 
TH. “Pulling Spring 


Gear, Rev. A.S., 


Route 2 
531 Kemper Road 


26 Baltimore Avenue 
K., Callaway 


Hutcheson, Rev. R 





Appomattox 





Agencies of the Church 


Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mce- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of 
Town and Country Church; Department of 
Defense Service. 

Division oF Necro Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 
lor, Secretary. 

Division oF CuHristT1AN Reations, 808 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

Division oF EvanceE.ism, 36 Hunter St., SW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, 
D.D., Secretary. 

Drviston or Rap1o, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta, 
3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 
Secretary. 


Board of Education, rein Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Geant Treasurer. 

Drviston oF Re.ictous Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 
Drvision or MEn’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
r., Secretary. 


Wood, Rev. B. L., Iron Gate 
Wood, Rev. W. G., Low Moor 
Zehmer, Rev. R. A., Roanoke 


Norfolk Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. John, Newport News 
Brown, Rev. R. Allen, East Ocean View 
Davis, Rev. W. E., Newport News 
Emurian, Rev. S. K., Norfolk 5, 

550 E. genwele Point Road 
, Norfolk 
Lehmann, Rev. x Wesley, So. Norfolk 6 +Harrop, Rev. W. E., Charleston 


T. T., Zuni 


Potomac Presbytery 
(In Maryland) 
Gault, Rev. Edward, Inverness 
*Hammond, Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore 12 
312 St. Dunstans Road 
Heim, Mrs. Hazel, Baltimore 


Owen, Rev. Julian T., Sykesville 
(In Virginia) 

Cowsert, Rev. Charles C., Arlington 

Fairley, Rev. R. A., Alexandria 

Myers, Rev. Jesse W., Alexandria 

Plitt, Rev. Edward T., Hartwood 

Winn, Rev. Albert C., ‘Nokesville 


Roanoke Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. Eugene, Victoria 
Rustburg 
Guthrie, Rev. J. E., Phenix 
Ponton, Rev. A. J., Lynchburg 


Roberts, Rev. E. H., Danville 


Young, Rev. John W., Martinsville 
Thompson, Rev. §as. G., Pamplin 
Washburn, Rev. Frank 1... Schoolfield 


Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville 


West Hanover Presbytery 
Day, Rev. Sherwood S., Amherst 
Francis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill 
, Sr., Louisa 
Williams, Rev. W. Twyman, 


Winchester Presbytery 


Bailey, Rev. Paul E., Martinbur; 
Bird, Rev. Taylor O., Springfiel 
Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Lost River 
Edwards, "Rev. Jonathan, 
Kitzmiller, Maryland 
Murray, Rev. W. A., 
Hancock, Maryland 
Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
P. O. Box 1027 


Bluestone Presbytery 
Childs, Rev. W. Hobart, Lansing 
Daniel, Rev. Francis H., Bluefield 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Lashmeet 
Rodrian, Miss Joan, Landgraff 


Greenbrier Presbytery 


Arbuckle, Rev. & D., Sinks Grove 
Denham, ne Seg a Ess 

White Sulphur ‘Springs 
Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union 
Rice, Rev. Roger M., ‘Ir., Richwood 
Salango, Rev. James, Hinton 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 
Williamson, Mr. Lamar, Elkins 


Kanawha Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. G. C., McConnell 
Christie, Rev. Fred W., Charleston 
Clay, Rev. Thos. C., So. Charleston 
Churton, Rev. Daniel B., Huntington 
Davis, Rev. L. &.. Eleanor 

Jones, Rev. Herman, Charleston 
MacKenzie, aie Kathryn, Comfort 
Murray, Rev. B . A., Alloy 

Powell, Rev. Richard V., he. Glenville 
*Ryburn, Rev. Frank M., So. Charleston 
Weiglein, Rev. D. R., St. Albans 
Watson, Rev. Ira B., Belle 

White, Miss Mary Jo, Eleanor 


*Superintendent of Home Missions. 
**General Secretary. 
tExecutive Secretary. 
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Division or Higher Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 
Division oF PusuicaTion: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A, 
Mellhany, D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive ‘Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 
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sive College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 
Who’s ho! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO cation under Christian in- 
WANT SUCCESS . A Centre fluences. Write today for 
Diploma really means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited liberal arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 
to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
ina 
joyous Christian atmosphere 


MARSHALL Scott Woopson 
President 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 











SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High School and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


Accredited Co-educational 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. technicians 
For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 


Christian 








A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
= 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RicHARD ORME FLINN, JR., President ¢ THyrza S. Askew, Principal 


THE NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1950 
Sherman, Texas 
Austin College has completed this academic year its 
one hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 
nation. 


Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth, 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 














THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBossz, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian * Coeducational « Founded 1867 « ;- * 


Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, 
education. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) 
Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 
Sixty-acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dor- 
mitories. Summer session. Catalog and il- 
lustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





BELHAVEN COLLEGE 


Jackson, Mississippi 


A Standard Four-Year Presbyterian 
College for Young Women 
Highest Educational and Cultural 
Advantages under Positive Religious Influences 


Write 


G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
Box A-13 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men, Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S , 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 











A Circle Meeting in the Congo 


(Continued from page 354) 


of the Master.” There are the gloomy ones, those 
who, when you inquire whether they are well, 
reply, “I’m just so-so . . .”; those who think that 
God has treated them badly because some sorrow 
has come; those who complain that, “The evange- 
list’s wife doesn’t gather us together nicely when 
you aren’t here. . . .” There are Baba Tshala and 
Mbombo, the elder’s wife, who always brings smiles 
and merriment. There are gray, withered old ladies, 
some whose faces are alight with Christian peace, 
others still blank with the dullness of heathenism. 
Attractive young matrons carefully dressed and 
well-groomed, adorned with earrings and bead 
necklaces, their head kerchiefs at just the stylish 
slant. Many of these are educated and gifted women 
who know how to read and lead the singing. There 
are always, too, some teen-age girls, most of them 
from Christian homes, baptized in infancy, and 
now in the catechism classes preparing for church 
membership. In most circles the leadership is shared 
between one of the younger women who can read 
the Bible, and one of the older ones who may not 
be able to read but can teach a fine lesson, pray a 
sincere prayer, and exercise a great influence for 
good. 


384 


As the meetings dismiss, the women scatter along 
diverging paths in little chattering groups. What 
are they talking about? The same things women 
folk talk about the world over—the high cost of 
food, how long the rains are in coming, the ills 
of their children, a neighbor who has been on a 
trip, another whose husband has left her. Many of 
their problems are the common ones—the struggle 
to keep a family fed and clean, the fitting into a 
happy, accepted place in village society, the heart- 
aches that come from unrest in the home, willful- 
ness of children, sickness, losses, death. In these 
familiar realms I feel at home with them, able to 
counsel and encourage. But now and then there 
are situations strange and unfathomable, where 
codes of conduct are all mixed up with native 
custom, and it is difficult to understand the influ- 
ences at work in their hearts. The marvel to me 
constantly is to find what a “leaven’’ there is of 
sweet-spirited Christian womanhood sprinkled here 
and there throughout the squalor and the noise 
and the immorality of the village. It is a “leaven” 
which is working a quiet but sure influence 
throughout the “whole lump.” 
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Beside the 
Hearthstone 


By Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. 

















ROVIDES an answer to all those 
seeking to bring up their children 
as Christians. For here is an inviting 
plea to return to the hearthstone—that 
eternal symbol of the home. No phase 
of modern life, problem or privilege, is 
overlooked by Dr. Lapsley in his evalu- 
ation of the role the home should play 
in the world today. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 


$1.00 








Study Guide: ‘Your Church and Your Home,” by Joseph M. Gettys, 25c 





Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas 





Rally Day 
is Sunday School Day! 


Make plans now to attend 


Sunday. September 24 








Your offering will be used to help 


3.000 PEMPLE 


in our Presbyterian family 


switer PEOPLE 


in our Southland unclaimed 





by any denomination 








Give Generously on Rally Day 


i 





